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FOREST POND. 

Tus engraving presents a scene from the far- 
famed cemetery at Mount Auburn, near Boston, 
Massachusetts; and I offer it to my readers with 
confident hopes of their approval. 

Mount Auburn Cemetery is probably the most 
picturesque and beautiful in this country. The 
ride to it from Boston, round by Cambridge, where 
the buildings of Harvard College stand, is exceed- 
ingly interesting to a poetic or cultivated mind. 
This should be taken in May or June. First, you 
crowd your way through the narrow, crooked, ob- 
structed streets of the city, and strike, at once, 
upon a long uncovered bridge, which passes over 
an arm of Boston Bay. Here, for half a mile, all is 
clear and cool. The sea-breeze comes blandly up 
from the south, fanning your temples, and breath- 
ing health and vigor into your system. Next, you 
are coursing along over the fine graveled road, 
which winds about among the glorious country- 
seats of that region, and is bordered by the most 
beautiful shrubbery in the world. If you turn up 
to the right, you have a view first of the celebrated 
Chapel and Library of Harvard, and then of the oth- 
er College buildings ranging out to the right and left. 
Behind you is the old Unitarian church, which has 
been so long the scene of the Harvard festivities, 
where more great men, American and European, 
have uttered their great thoughts in finished dic- 
tion, than in any other place, Fanueil Hall except- 
ed, on this continent. To enumerate the names of 
those, who have here spoken, worthy of being asso- 
ciated with those of Webster, Ware, Channing, and 
the two Everetts, would require a column, if not a 
page; but I must pass on to other points in our 
excursion. 

Leaving old Cambridge, you fall again upon an- 
other clean, well-kept road, more winding, more 
ornamented, more beautiful, than the first. The 
splendid cottages, built in the highest style of art, 
and surrounded by gardens, parks, and lawns, un- 
rivaled on our shores, show you the wealth and 
taste of those who occupy them. They are some- 
times called aristocrats by their neighbors; but, if 
even so, their aristocracy is of a wholesome sort. 
They are wise enough to know, that the mere pos- 


session of money does not insure them increased 
Vou. IX.—3 





respect, in an intellectual and cultivated commu- 
nity, but that wealth becomes respectable, among 
the educated and refined, only by its being devoted 
to some proper use. A man who merely has riches, 
but does not employ it, in some way, for the public 
good, is a nuisance, and ought to be contemned; 
but he who dedicates his substance to the improve- 
ment of society, or even for the cultivation and or- 
nament of the soil he occupies, is to be remembered 
and admired. 

Now, as you approach the Cemetery, you see lit- 
tle but the granite gateway, in Egyptian style, and 
the chapel just behind it. Then, with a soft, 
thoughtful, meditative step, you enter upon the 
consecrated ground: 

** Speak low! the place is holy to the breath 
Of awful harmonies, of whispered prayer; 
Tread lightly! for the sanctity of death 
Broods with a voiceless influence on the air, 
Stern, yet serene! a reconciling spell, 
Each troubled billow of the soul to quell.” 


You may now choose between several paths. 
The grounds are variegated naturally; and every 
feature of the landscape has been consummately re- 
touched by art. Central Avenue is a carriage road 
winding through the Cemetery from north to south. 
From this, and from the gateway, numerous paths 
run their devious threads along, over hill, through 
dell, and round a bank, or a bunch of coppice, or a 
quiet lake. The most celebrated of these are Yar- 
row Path, on which Binney’s monument is seen, 
and Pilgrim Path, which is unsurpassed, for a quiet 
scene, on earth. Then there is Consecration Dell, 
where all that remains of the gifted Story is depos- 
ited; and the Grove, where stands the bronze statue 
of the immortal Bowditch; and the famous corner 
of Laurel and Walnut Avenues, where the marble 
monument to Noah Worcester has been erected; and 
Central Square, which contains the ashes of Miss 
Hannah Adams, the authoress, and first inhabitant 
of this city of the dead; and, last of all, Forest 
Pond, the most exquisitely beautiful scene in all 
these grounds. I have sat there, in other years, 
rapt in holy meditation for hours; and it does my 
heart good to look again upon the tranquil loveli- 
ness of the place. There is nothing better for a 
man than to think often of the grave. 
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COUNTRY FUNERAL. 


BY BISHOP MORRIS. 

How impressive is a funeral in the country, 
unembarrassed by haste, or needless ceremony, af- 
fording full opportunity for calm reflection! In 
crowded cities the frequency of death measurably 
destroys its effect on the minds of the living, ex- 
cepting those of intimate friends; but in the coun- 
try, the death of a prominent individual produces 
sadness in a whole community; worldly business 
is suspended, and the funeral becomes an occasion 
of general interest. The assembled multitude, the 
religious service, the extended procession, the death- 
like silence, and placing the mortal remains in their 
darkness and solitude, all leave a deep and solemn 
impression upon -the memory and heart of those 
present. Such a funeral I recently attended. 

The immediate scene of solemnity was a beauti- 
ful farm-house of white brick, in cottage form, on 
the Lebanon pike, Butler county, O., fifteen miles 
from Cincinnati. The entire scenery was pleasant 
and airy. Recently that abode was as cheerful and 
happy, as its exterior is tasty and inviting; but it 
has been visited by the pale horse and his rider, 
leaving mournful desolation in their train. The 
subject of the funeral was one who had filled the 
important and endearing relations of wife and 
mother—was ardently loved by her large family 
and numerous relatives, and universally respected 
by her neighbors and friends. The hospitality and 
cheerfulness with which she had, for a long time, 
entertained the ministers of Christ, and other relig- 
ious friends, had greatly extended her acguaintance 
and influence. Many a toil-worn itinerant had vis- 
ited that rural scene of loveliness weary and hun- 
gry, but, after enjoying a comfortable repast and a 
season of religious conversation and prayer, left 
refreshed and happy. By this and other means, 
one, who regarded herself as little and unknown, 
had contributed largely in promoting the best of 
causes while living; and the testimony which she 
bore to the power and efficacy of saving grace in 
the closing scene of her earthly existence, confirmed 
the faith of many, and it is hoped that this brief 
report of it may strengthen the confidence of some 
who never saw her. 

Mrs. Anna Coyrey was the daughter of a pious 
Baptist minister, Rev. David Laman, who still lin- 
gers on the shore of time, and was at her funeral. 
She was born, August 14, 1799, in the neighbor- 
hood of her late residence, having never resided in 
any other. The state of Ohio, of which she was a 
native, was admitted into the Union when she was 
an infant. Of course, she acquired that fortitude 
and energy of character which the cireumstances of 
a new country so generally and fully develop. New 
countries are generally settled by enterprising spir- 
its, and the children of those hardy pioneers usually 
become the leading characters in Church and state, 
and the most useful members of community, not 





because they learn more of books, but more of prac- 
tical life and common sense, than those of older 
and more refined countries. 

Miss Laman was married to Mr. (now Rev.) James 
Conrey, November 21, 1816, and thus became the 
mistress of a family at a little over seventeen years 
of age. The Bible says, “Lo, children are a heri- 
tage of the Lord!” Their long and happy union 
was crowned with nine children, six of whom are 
still living, and three are not; for the Lord took 
them to himself in early life, two in infancy, and 
one son, a youth of piety and great promise, at six- 
teen years of age. No doubt but those departed 
children, and their now departed mother, had a 
joyful meeting in their heavenly Father’s house 
above. 

Mrs. Conrey was favored with religious parents, 
and realized the benefit thereof in after life. In 
the twenty-eighth year of her life, being somewhat 
afflicted in body, and more so in mind, on account 
of her lost condition, some of her relatives urged 
her husband to go for a physician, and he went; 
but, differing in judgment from them as to her real 
condition, instead of bringing the doctor, he brought 
two Methodist brethren to converse with and pray 
for her—the very kind of heip she most needed. 
While they sang that moving hymn, 

“‘ Awake, my soul, in joyful lays,” &c., 

light, joy, and peace from heaven broke into her 
disconsolate heart, and she was soon well enough 
to leave her bed, and resume domestic business. 
Shortly afterward, she and her husband united 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church. Mrs. C. 
possessed much stability of character, as well as 
amiableness of disposition. Her piety was of the 
uniform kind, giving a steady and increasing light, 
which shone more and more unto the perfect day. 
In her feelings she seldom, if ever, rose so high, or 
sank so low as many others; but she was favored 
with a firm, unwavering confidence in God, attend- 
ed with emotions deep and abiding, though scarcely 
ever with great ecstasy. Her professions of Chris- 
tian experience were rational and prudent, saying 
but little of raptures on one hand, or of trials on 
the other; but walking in newness of life, her con- 
versation was such as becometh the Gospel. In all 
her domestic affliction and sorrow, her religion sus- 
tained her, and enabled her to comfort her family 
in the day of adversity. The testimony of her pas- 
tor, Rev. Mr. Keely, in substance was, that, in the 
numerous interviews he had with her during her 
various seasons of affliction the past year, she was 
always calm and resigned, as one who appeared to 
be more under the influence of principle and set- 
tled confidence, than any excitement of passion; 
not now elevated, and then depressed beyond meas- 
ure, but uniformly collected and peaceful, profess- 
ing a firm trust in Christ, that she would make a 
safe crossing and joyful landing over the Jordan of 
death. 

Her health was much interrupted and declining 
for fourteen months previous to her decease. At 
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different times she suffered severely, and was, ap- 
rently, brought near to the gate of death, so near 
that all her family were twice collected home to 
witness her departure; but she still survived. Sub- 
sequently, there appeared to be some improvement 
in her condition, and hope of her recovery revived 
for a time, but was soon withered. Her last illness, 
in its severity, was protracted some three weeks, 
during which period she suffered much, suffered 
constantly, her disease most of the time being 
wholly unmanageable. At different periods it was 
apprehended she was about to depart, but tempo- 
rarily revived. On Tuesday her friends began to 
lose all hope, and on Thursday death appeared to 
be very nigh, and was expected hourly; but she lin- 
gered till Sabbath morning, November 26, 1848, at 
three o’clock, when she left her friends below to 
join her friends above. 

As to her religious prospects, it was observed by 
those about her during her last sickness, that she was 
much engaged in prayer. To the last, she felt great 
solicitude for the welfare and salvation of her fam- 
ily, and on the Sabbath previous to her death, held 
a conversation with her husband on that subject. 
That concern for her family, however, was nothing 
new—she was only carrying out to the end what had 
been her constant aim all the time. The rule of 
her Christian life was, to do unto others as she 
would they should do unto her. This: rule she 
taught her children, and what she thus taught, she 
enforced by her personal example. 

Amidst her protracted and painful affliction, she 
enjoyed singing, and other religious exercises, in 
her room, often repeating herself parts of hymns, 
especially the lines, 

*« Jesus, the name to sinners dear, 
The name to sinners given; 


It scatters all their guilty fear— 
It turns their hell to heaven.” 


While Rev. Z. Connell spoke of her peace being 
made with God, she said that matter was all set- 
tled and arranged long ago, and she felt that her 
peace was made with God. When he reminded 
her that the promises of God to the believer were 
exceeding great and precious, she replied she felt 
that they were verified in her. To all her religious 
friends who conversed with her on the subject of 
her future prospect, her uniform testimony was ex- 
pressive of firm trust and hope in the Lord. 

She frequently spoke of exchanging her suffering 
body for a new body, (the resurrection body,) es- 
pecially after a night of weariness and pain; but 
was fully resigned to the will of God, and desired 
her family not to grieve for her. There were par- 
oxysms of distress, during which she could not pos- 
sibly speak. In one of these on Tuesday, when she 
was presumed to be entering upon her last struggle, 
one of her daughters asked her if she felt Jesus 
precious. She nodded an affirmative answer sev- 
eral times. On Thursday morning, when appar- 
ently near her end, she desired to see her family 
alone, and they gathered round her bed; she spoke 





a few words to each, and desired them all to meet 
her in heaven. Having finished her dying counsel, 
and distributed some mementoes of her affection, 
her strength was much exhausted; and feeling that 
her work was done, she repeated the words of dying 
Simeon, “Now, Lord, lettest thou thy servant de- 
part in peace.” To a friend she said, at anot™ xr 
time, ‘“‘I am almost over Jordan, and feel that I 
shall have a safe landing.” 

Her son, who is a minister, said to her, “‘ Mother, 
if you must be taken from us, you feel all is well?” 


She answered, “O yes; all I need is patience. If 


these are my dying words, I want you all to meet 
me in heaven. As for you, my son, I want you to 
be a burning and a shining light on the walls of 
Zion. Don’t let the world too much engross you.” 
Again, on Thursday afternoon, when it was thought 
she was just going, he said, “Mother, do you feel 
that you have the victory through the Savior?” 
She assented, and tried to raise her hands; one 
assisted her to do so, when she waved her right 
hand several times in token of victory. She was 
perfectly conscious, and to the last recognized her 
friends. 

About twelve o’clock Saturday night, and some 
three hours before her exit, at her own request, she 
was removed from her bed to an armed chair; and 
being propped up nearly erect, she requested her 
friends to sing one of her favorite hymns: 

‘*T have sought round the verdant earth for unfading joys,” &c. 
While they sang, she raised both hands, as if tri- 
umphing over her last enemy, and praised God in 
broken accents, till her strength failed, and she was 
replaced on her dying pillow. Sometime during 
the last struggle, her son suggested that her end 
was nigh, and trusted she was not alarmed. She 
said, “No.” Again, he said, ‘‘ You have the same 
confidence?” She responded, “Yes.” After she 
was unable to converse, her husband inquired if 
she still felt the Savior precious—to which she dis- 
tinctly nodded assent. Again, at a later period, he 
asked, “Do you still feel the sustaining grace of 


God?” and she again assented as before. Finally, 


he exclaimed, “‘ Victory in death!” and she returned 
the same signal. Among her last words, turning 
her eyes upward, she said, ‘Who is that?’ Soon 
after, she distinctly articulated, “A book! a book!” 

When dying saints are losing sight of this world, 
it is presumed that the spirit land begins to break 
upon their mental vision. When Mrs. C. exclaimed, 
“Who is that!” perhaps she saw the pilot-angel 
sent to convey her happy spirit home; and when 
she exclaimed, “A book! a book!” who knows but 
she saw the “ Book of Life,” containing the names 
of all the saints, and hers among them? 


*‘ And hadst thou seen her when the vail withdrew, 
And her blest spirit from its prison flew, 
What scenes of glory burst upon her sight— 
What sounds melodious rang through worlds of ligut; 
While heavenly friends thronged thick the shining road, 
And hailed her welcome to the mount of God.” 


May we all follow her as she followed the Savior! 
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FAMILIAR LETTERS. 


NUMBER I. 


BY MRS, 8. J. HOWE. 


You ask me, my dear friend, to tell you some- 
thing of Emily Her history is indeed a sad 
one; but there are some points in it which may be 
beneficial to others by the way of warning, and 
others that should be made known to the public— 
points upon which the community are resting with 
as much apparent ease as do the natives of sunny 
Italy upon the heaving sides of their own Vesuvius, 
not knowing what moment the rivers of burning 
lava may overleap their trembling bounds and over- 
whelm them with destruction ! 

Our friend Emily, in her early childhood, had 
many predictions made for her future—predictions 
of fame and eminence seldom fulfilled for woman. 
Fame! that poison of a woman’s life !—fame! whose 
wreaths so many pine to win, and which, when won, 
are more destructive than the poisoned ones so often 
read of in legendary lore—which, when once bound 
upon the brow, can never be removed, but brings a 
lingering and certain death! 

Emily was not called, by the world, beautiful; 
but, to those who knew her well, there was an 
expression in the deep, earnest eyes, that told 
of a soul fraught with warm and noble feelings; 
and that expression made her seem lovely. Her 
faults were many; but pride and vanity were the 
most predominant. She was proud of an intellect 
which she knew to be superior to most of her sex; 
and vain of the homage which that intellect com- 
manded. Wherever she moved, there were gathered 
around her the most intellectual men of the circle 
over which she presided emphatically a belle—dan- 
gerous ground for any young lady to occupy! Few, 
if any, are the young hearts that can withstand the 
elegant and graceful compliments of an intellectual 
man. To be admired by those who stand above 
their kind, distinguished from the herd by lofty ac- 
quirements and glorious emanations of mind, is a 
compliment not to be despised by any woman; but 
when lavished on one a3 young and inexperienced 
as our friend, what wonder is it that self-esteem 
should have grown so large! Many eligible matches 
were proposed; but, warm and enthusiastic in her 
nature, she deemed it impossible to give her hand 
without her heart, which, as yet, had been un- 
touched. 

But the hour came, and her affections were lav- 
ished, in a manner which such natures only can 
know, upon one in every way worthy, and who re- 
turned her love with an ardor equal to her own. 
The words of Shakspeare have grown into a prov- 
erb; and, though so trite, they are for the most part 
true: ‘The course of true love never did run 
smooth.” So it proved with the love of Emily. 
Her family was ambitious, and thought she could 
do much better than to marry one who, though so 








well worthy in every other respect, was deficient in 
this “world’s goods.” 

About this time an uncle of Emily’s, a wealthy 
and influential man from the south, came to visit 
the family. He was without children, and at once 
resolved to adopt Emily, if he could gain the con- 
sent of her parents, presuming, of course, that his 
gold was a lever to move the ambition of his niece. 
How little did he know her heart! Not all the 
gold of Ophir could have bound her to one she did 
not love! She consented to go on a visit; and sadly 
the lovers parted, but, as all lovers do, with vows of 
unchanging love and fidelity, and promises to write 
to each other frequently. 

Sadly, indeed, they parted, yet confidently be- 
lieving that, in a few short months, their fondest 
dreams would be realized; and soon, away in the 
sunny south, Emily was surrounded by new ad- 
mirers; but her heart was true to her first love. 
Long and anxiously did she look for the expected 
letter; but itcame not. She wrote again and again; 
yet still no answer. Bitterly did she realize that 
“hope deferred maketh the heart sick;” and often 
did she ask herself the question, “Can it be that 
he has forgotten me?” Often, in the quiet of her 
own chamber, did she strive to still the tumult of 
her soul—to quell the risings of her proud spirit, 
and resolve to forget him; but it is not easy to 
school the heart to forgetfulness, when cherished 
words, and looks, and tones, have served so long as 
rivets for our chains. 

Spring returned, attired in all the loveliness of a 
southern clime; and, with an altered heart, Emily 
bade adieu to the stately home of her uncle, and 
returned to her father’s family. On her way home 
she had casually learned that her lover was again in 
the home of his boyhood, far from the residence of 
her father; and she determined once more to ad- 
dress him, and, if possible, to ascertain the cause of 
his silence. 

She wrote; and quickly came an answer, dictated 
by the overflowings of enduring affection. He told 
her how often he had written, and vainly waited 
for a reply—how he had suffered, yet still loved, 
and only waited her bidding to fly to her. 

Both were puzzled, and little guessed how busy 
others were with their fate—how many ambitious 
hearts there were anxious to change the woof of 
their destiny. 

Again the correspondence was broken. Another 
year passed away, and Emily had not heard a word 
of her lover; and in an evil hour she gave her hand 
to one who was considered a brilliant match—a for- 
eigner—an incorrigible Catholic—a man of high 
and generous impulses, but stained with intemper- 
ance. A short time after her marriage, the mista- 
ken friends placed in the hands of Emily one of her 
lover’s letters, received a short time previous; and, 
too late, all was discovered. In their mistaken zeal, 
they had intercepted the letters, and hers confided 
to their care were destroyed. From that time her 
fate was sealed—the knowledge that he loved her was 
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as a dagger to her heart, for sooner would she have 
believed that hatred had taken the place of love; 
and now she had nothing left but to hide her secret 
in her heart, and bear her fate as best she might. 

She resolved, in her own strength, to do her duty, 
for as yet she had not been taught the way to God; 
and as faithfully as one may who relies on his 
own might, did she perform it, Sometimes I have 
thought she did more than was her duty. One 
instance I will name. Her husband required her 
to become a member of the Church to which he so 
faithfully adhered, and she passively submitted. 
She had been strictly brought up a Protestant, and 
in thus embracing the tenets of the Romish Church, 
she laid herself liable to the charge of hypocrisy; 
for we who knew her well, knew that she did not 
believe the doctrines; but, though the charge was 
often made, she bore it patiently. 

She became the mother of two children; but be- 
fore the second had attained two years, her husband 
died, and on his death had requested his confessor 
to become the guardian of his children, and that 
they should be reared in strict accordance with the 
rules of Mother Church. Emily blindly acceded to 
the request, and the priest was legally constitu- 
ted guardian to the children. A strange lethargy 
seemed to have stolen over her, and paralyzed the 
once bright and unclouded intellect. 

Suddenly she seemed to awake—her energy re- 
turned, and she saw at a glance the chains that 
bound her; but they had been riveted by a master 
hand, and were not to be undone easily. She had 
been wronged, and dispossessed of all that should 
have been hers; and when she awoke, she found 
herself dependent on her husband’s relatives, who 
had always accused her of being a heretic in her 
heart, and with whom she knew she was an unwel- 
come guest. And now came a trial, such as few 
mothers have ever encountered: she must either 
leave her children or submit to insult heaped on 
insult every day; for those who had them in charge 
were paid for their care by the guardian, and she, 
without means, was penniless. 

With a heart torn by emotions which no one 
would dare strive to paint, she left them, and pro- 
ceeded to visit some relatives at a distance. It was 
now that she began to pour out her soul in those 
impassioned lays which made her known to the 
public, realizing those beautiful words of one of 
our own poets: 

‘¢ The beautiful grape must be crush’d before 
Can be gather’d the glorious wine: 


So the poet’s heart must be wrung to the core, 
Ere his song can be divine.”’ 


Hoping, doubtless, to quench her thirst for affec- 
tion and sympathy, she married again. With her 
husband she went immediately to ——, to gain 
possession of her children. Upon her arrival the 
children were sent for, but denied. A second mes- 
senger was sent, and the youngest was brought to 
the almost distracted mother, and a promise exacted 
that the child should be returned. The eldest was 





the favorite, and was kept closely. I was with 
Emily when the child came, and said to her, “How 
can you make such a promise?” 

She replied, “I would promise them my head to 
gain possession of the child.” 

“ But would you be willing to comply with your 
promise ?”’ ‘ 

“T should not; but if I can gain the child, I will 
promise any thing, and take good care to keep her 
at the risk of my life.” 

Her face was ashy pale, and a look of determina- 
tion sat upon her features, that almost startled me; 
and I felt that it would only be through her life 
that the child could be taken from her. But the 
child was with her, and she was as happy as she 
could be without the other. 

The next morning I was witness to a scene such 
as I did not before believe could have transpired in 
a country like ours, We were sitting by the cham- 
ber window, that looked down one of the principal 
streets—the child of Emily was busy at play with 
a little cousin—when we saw the former mother-in- 
law of our friend rapidly approaching a side gate 
near the child. Emily’s mother, a woman broken 
down by the sickness of years, and who had not 
been out of the house for months, was the first to 
see her. She ran nimbly down stairs, and grasping 
the child ran with it toward the house; but being 
followed so furiously, she sought shelter by jump- 
ing through the window of a wood cellar, with the 
child in her arms, and closing the shutter, secured 
it on the inside. You must remember, that the 
grandmother by the father’s side, was an Irish wo- 
man, of the strongest prejudices. Foiled in her at- 
tempt to obtain the child, the old lady proceeded 
to make her complaint to the guardian; and he, 
knowing that the child could not be taken from 
the state without an order from the chancellor, made 
his appeal to that functionary. You must bear in 
mind here, that the child was a minor, and heir to 
considerable property. A writ of habeas corpus 
was issued, and not an officer found willing to serve 
it. We saw the marshal approach the house, re- 
luctantly, indeed, and Emily sat with her child 
folded in her arms, evidently resolved to die rather 
than yield it. And all this was done because she 
was a Protestant, and therefore unfit to bring up 
her children. The day passed sadly and wearily; 
and the next morning, ere the sun looked forth from 
the east, Emily with her husband and child were 
on their way to their new home. 

When we parted, I remarked to her: “Emily, 
Mr. , the guardian, says he will certainly fol- 
low you, if you take that child.” 

“Let him come,” she replied firmly, “and you 
will see the result.” 

But he did not follow: there was already too much 
excitement on the subject. 

Months elapsed ere the mother succeeded in ob- 
taining her eldest child; but she did at last, after 
trials and sufferings, such as do not often fall to the 
lot of woman. 
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Bitter and loud were the lamentations of the old 
Irish lady, when she heard that her two grandchil- 
dren, with their mother, had united with the Meth- 
odist Church. She deemed them lost for ever, and 
all through the influence of their mother. 

Such, my dear friend, is a part of the history of 
our friend Emily; and that there is “more than is 
dreampt of in our philosophy,” you will believe 
from the latter part of the story. It is time we 
were awake on this subject; but it is growing late, 
and I have no doubt you are tired: so good-bye for 
a month. 





I. H. 8. 


BY MARY, OF SHREWSBURY. 

Tue night was dark on Olivet, 

And hushed was Kedron in its flowing; 
And flowers, with heavy night-dews wet, 

Reclosed their buds so lately blowing; 
And darkly wav’d the olive trees, 
As faintly moan’d the chilling breeze, 
When sadly sweet the voice of prayer, 

With soft Siloa’s murmurs blending, 
Like incense on the midnight air, 

Its heaven-bound course was upward wending. 


That night is pass’d—another day 
On proud Jerusalem is dawning; 

But some dark wing has swept away 
The brightness of that infant morning; 

For lurid clouds, like purple gore, 

The blushing sky is vailing o’er: 

Amid the crowd appears the form 
Of Jesus, in its God-like bearing, 

And on his brow the wreath that scorn 
Had plaited for a Savior’s wearing. 


’Tis finished! wrapp’d in linen cold, 

Silent in death the Lord is sleeping— 
A stone upon the portal roll’d, 

And Roman guards the night-watch keeping; 
But, lo! the stone is roll’d away, 
As dawns the resurrection day; 
An angel band, with plumed wing, 

Pass through the gateway of that prison: 
From heaven’s high arch the echoes ring, 

“‘ Jesus, the Lord of life, is risen !’’ 


o> 
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REJOICE ALWAYS. 


BY WILLIAM FORD. 


Resorce, as the twilight shall herald the day, 
With the wild birds, which sing as they joyfully 
roam; 
Rejoice when the sun sheds his first golden ray, 
As in grandeur he wheels from his orient home; 
Rejoice in thy childhood, in innocence free: 
’Tis the twilight of being—life’s sunrise to thee. 





Rejoice, as the bright king of day shall ascend 
The steep of the sky in his chariot of fire; 
Rejoice while the sunbeams effulgent descend, 
With glory increasing as he ascends higher; 
Rejoice in thy youth—in the spirit’s full flow, 
Ere the heart feels a pang, or thy life feels a woe. 


Rejoice at the mid-day, when light beams afar 
Over mountain and ocean, o’er woodland and dell; 
Rejoice mid the gladness: no thought should debar 
The soul from its triumph: the note loud should 
swell; 
Rejoice in thy manhood, or woman’s degree: 
*Tis the mid-day of being—life’s noontide to thee. 


Rejoice when decline marks the beauty of day— 
When the sun from his altitude rolls to the west; 
Rejoice, though thy years like the hours pass away: 
One law governs all—the Almighty’s behest! 
Rejoice when the prospect of nightfall is given; 
For the evening of time is the day-dawn of heaven. 


Rejoice, as the clouds fling the last solar beam, 
When darkness enmantles, and night-dews distill; 
Rejoice while lone philomel sings by the stream, 
With the roar of the cascade and hymn of the rill; 
Rejoice, though life’s sun may seem setting in gloom; 
For the watch-fires of heaven pour their light on the 
tomb. 


— 
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TO LAKE ERIE. 


BY LANDA. 


Brieut Lake, roll on thy silver tide! 
Thy voice is sweet to me: 

How oft I’ve sat me by thy side, 
And heard thy minstrelsy! 


I love thy loudest thunderings, 
When deepest tones are given, 

Thou mighty harp of thousand strings, 
Swept by the hand of Heaven! 


Thy breezes fann’d my youthful cheek; 
Thy waves have cooled my brow; 

I’ve heard thee in thy anger speak, 
And heard thy murmurings low. 


On thy green banks my earliest prayer 
And vows first rose to heaven; 

And oft in holy musings there, 
Have blissful hopes been given. 


I love to see thy waveless breast, 
At tranquil hour of even: 

Thou mind’st me of that peaceful rest, 
The stormless scene of heaven. 


T’'ll ne’er forget thy wave-worn shore, 
Though far my footsteps roam: 

Thy shelving rocks, thy midnight roar, 
Are linked with thoughts of home. 
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WAS THE MAN CRAZY? 


BY NOVEBORACENSIS 

I was sitting in my study, meditating upon the 
little effect produced by the preaching of the Gos- 
pel, and revolving in my mind various passages of 
Scripture, as affording suitable themes on which to 
address my flock on the ensuing Sabbath. I had a 
cheerful fire before me; and although without it 
was cold, and the snow was falling fast, within all 
was pleasant. I had concluded to defer my visit to 
the sick man—he died that night—until the weather 
should be more favorable; and when Conscience mut- 
tered something about the case of the poor widow 
at whose humble cot I had promised soon ‘to call, I 
silenced his intrusive monitions by reminding him 
that I had not yet prepared my skeletons, and, 
what was more to the purpose, that one of my 
over-shoes leaked. Surely Conscience would not 
be so unreasonable as to send me out in the snow, 
at the risk of wet feet, cold, hoarseness, and inabil- 
ity to preach! O no! and I will say for my Con- 
science, that, although at times disposed to be 
troublesome, he was always ready to listen to rea- 
son; that reference to my leaky over-shoe completely 
silenced him. 

I remember, too, that my thoughts had insensi- 
bly wandered from the subject of pulpit prepara- 
tion to the state of my finances. A strange tran- 
sition, and unaccountable; but it was even so. I 
found myself, as I always do, when I brood over 
these matters, quite poor; and concluded that, un- 
less we were more economical, both ends would 
hardly meet at the end of the year, much less tie 
in a bow-knot. Various methods of economizing 
suggested themselves to my mind, with which I do 
not choose to trouble the reader, preferring to leave 
a little scope for his imagination. 

Unannounced, and without knocking, a stranger 
entered my room. Hewas tall, raw-boned, lank, and, 
unquestionably, a Yankee; I saw this at a glance. 
After the usual salutations, he sat down, and I felt 
satisfied that he was an agent for some benevolent 
institution, come to get a donation from me and an 
introduction to the more wealthy and liberal of my 
people. “He is not a Bible agent,” said I to myself; 
“for I know all who are thus engaged in this region. 
He cannot be the anti-slavery brother; for he was 
here last week; nor the colonization man; nor an 
agent for the Society for Promoting Christian Ed- 
ucation in the Great West. Perhaps some new 
scheme, of which I have not yet heard, has been 
started; or, possibly,” thought I, “he is merely on 
a begging tour for a new church in Milwaukie, or 
some other region beyond. At any rate, one thing 
is very clear, I cannot afford to give him a single 
dollar, whatever may be his object.” 

My visitor appeared sensible, and well-informed; 
and after, perhaps, half an hour’s conversation on 
various topics, I all the time wondering who he 
could be, and what his specific errand, he remarked, 
? 





“How infinite is our indebtedness to the Lord 
Jesus!” 

I assented, of course, and he added, 

“We can never do too much for Him who has done 
such great things for us, can we?” said he, fixing 
his eyes on mine. 

“Of course not,” I replied. 

“There is no way in which we can evince our 
gratitude to God for his unnumbered blessings more 
appropriately than by contributing, according to 
our ability, to alleviate the wants and the sufferings 
of our fellow-men?” said he, still in the form of a 
question, and awaiting my reply. 

I gave him an answer, but I fear it was rather 
cold; for the fact was I did’nt like this cornering 
process—this Socratic mode of opening my purse. 
“ A real Yankee,” thought I. 

The stranger paused a moment; then, leisurely, 
he unbuttoned his overcoat, and pulled out a large, 
well-worn pocket-book. ‘ Now,” thinks I, “I shall 
know all about it;” and the question with me was, 
“ How shall I avoid giving him something after these 
admissions, especially if his object be a good one?” 

He did not leave me long in suspense; but open- 
ing his pocket-book, he placed on his knee a five 
dollar bill, and then another, and another, and an- 
other, and another; then gathering them up, he 
handed them to me. 

“There,” said he, “are twenty-five dollars. I 
want you to be kind enough to send that sum to 
the Missionary Society of your Church. Let it be 
appropriated to the China mission. Can you have 
it thus applied?” 

I answered, not so coldly as to his previous ques- 
tion, “Certainly; I will do it with great pleasure. 
May I ask your name?” 

“God bless you,” he answered, ‘my name is of 
no consequence; I owe every thing to Jesus; send 
that to the Chinese.” 

He arose to depart, buttoned up his coat, bade 
me good afternoon, and was gone ere I had time to 
recover from my amazement. 

I sat awhile with the money in my hands. It 
was bankable, and evidently good. The manner of 
the donor was, however, so strange, so different 
from any thing I had witnessed before, that I feared 
there must be something wrong about it. ‘Perhaps 
he came dishonestly by this money, or, possibly, 
the man is crazy. Sane Christians are generally 
quite ready to give their names, and to have them 
published when they contribute so large a sum to a 
benevolent object. Yes, he is evidently deranged.” 
So I put the money in my desk, and determined to 
keep it a few days until I should learn something 
more about the donor. A week thus passed; and, 
hearing nothing from him, I mailed his twenty-five 
dollars to the Treasurer of the Missionary Society 
at New York, as a donation from an unknown friend 
for the China mission. On the afternoon of that 
very day, he again, as unceremoniously es before, 
made his appearance in my study. 

“Did you send that money for China?” said he. 
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I replied in the affirmative, glad that I had done 
so, and taking care not to inform him that it 
had not been in the post-office more than an hour 
or two. 

He took a seat, and we chatted awhile on relig- 
ious topics. I gathered from him that he was not 
a member of our Church, but worshiped with the 
Episcopalians, and that he lived some miles off on 
the opposite side of the river. At length, he said, 

“You have missions in Africa?” 

I told him we had. He then pulled out his 
pocket-book, and handed me five five dollar bills. 
‘ There,” said he, “that is for Africa.” 

I thanked him, and again asked his name. He 
refused to give it. I said it was necessary that I 
should have his name in order that his donation 
might be acknowledged, and that I might have the 
evidence that I had sent it as directed. 

“Nonsense,” said he, “my name is of no conse- 
quence. I have full confidence that you will send 
it, and that it will be applied to the benefit of the 
African mission.” 

Of course his money was thus applied; and I 
learned afterward that some of his friends had im- 
bibed the same idea relative to his insanity as I had 
myself at the close of our first interview. If he had 
given his fifty dollars at a missionary meeting, at 
the close of a thrilling speech, and had his name an- 
nounced from the pulpit: the Hon. Zaccneus Deas, 
fifty dollars; or, if he had inclosed it in a letter to 
the Treasurer with his own proper signature; or, in 
short, if he had disposed of the money in any other 
way—in the purchase of a new dress for his wife, 
or a gold watch-guard, or a pointer dog for himself; 
or even if he had lost the money at the gaming- 
table, or at a horse-race—I am not sure that he 
would have been deemed insane. But thus to give 
it to a society not connected with his own Church, 
to a man of whom he had no other knowledge than 
that he is a Methodist preacher, and, above all, to 
give it unsolicited, and to withhold his name, was 
not the inference very natural? and now, dear 
reader, with the facts all before you, what is your 
opinion—Was the man crazy ? 


-—_ 
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THERE IS NOTHING TRUE BUT HEAVEN, 


BY P. ¥. JONES. 


‘¢ This world is all a fleeting show, 
For man’s illusion given; 
The smiles of joy, the tears of woe, 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow— 
There is nothing true but Heaven.” 


How perilous is the career upon which man en- 
ters! How puzzled with mazes and perplexed with 
errors! How fraught with besetments and involved 
with toil! Life may be aptly compared to the smi- 
ling but treacherous ocean, where many a majestic 
bark, in her pitch of pride, has been wrecked. What 
shall secure man’s voyage? What shall direct him 





into a safe haven? Nothing but the light which is 
shed by the Star of Bethlehem upon his benighted 
pathway over the mountain wave. Wherever his 
lot may be cast—wherever his steps may be direct- 
ed—however his life may be employed, he ought to 
keep in constant and dear remembrance, that the 
blessings of this perishing world are vain without 
the blessings of Heaven. 

He may accomplish all his plans of worldly ag- 
grandizement, quaff the full and flowing cup, leave 
panting compefftion in the rear, magnify his own 
destiny, and wield and sway that of others, yet, in 
the moment of his supreme pleasure, like Belshaz- 
zar, he may behold, written in the very heart of 
his pride by an immortal Hand, “ Mene, mene, tekel, 
upharsin.” All the altars of worship where he has 
so lavishly sacrificed, sink at once into nothing, and 
the gods of his idolatry only minister to his tor- 
ment. The world which clings only to his pros- 
perity, deserts or tramples on him in his fall; and 
having known but this world, in the hour of afflic- 
tion and adversity where will he go for refuge? 

“The way of the transgressor is hard.” His taste 
is only refined, his appetite only gratified, that he 
may drain finally the cup of bitterness to the dregs. . 
He may be elevated from the lowest sphere to the 
most lofty summit of grandeur, but, unless he rests 
mainly on that Arm which is omnipotent to save, 
he must inevitably sink into a worse relapse—a 
heavier fall. In the eagerness of his phantom pur- 
suit, he may reach the pinnacle of his proudest 
hope, but he reaches it only to be lanched from 
the brow of a frightful precipice, whose precipita- 
tion doth stretch down beneath the beam of sight, 
where thick darkness, a fit emblem of destruction, 
converges, and the cup of wrath is to be drank. 
Then the votary of pleasure will acutely feel, 

*‘ False has been the light on glory’s plume, 
As fading hues of even, 
And love, and hope, and beauty’s bloom, 


Are blossoms gathered for the tomb— 
There is nothing firm but Heaven. 


On the other hand, if man selects the firm and 
imperishable Rock of the universe as the founda- 
tion of his magnificent structure, that is to raise 
him here to distinguished prosperity, and hereafter 
to unfading and eternal honor, he has nothing to 
fear, whether he be a child of fortune or poverty. 
His companien who protects him controls all the 
powers that be: “All power is given to me; Lo, 
I am with you always, even to the end of the 
world.” 

The good man is always great; he is not only 
the heir-presumptive, but the heir-apparent to a 
magnificent and endless crown. However humble 
his roof here, it is but the portal to a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 

In life the only certainty is death; in death the 
only hope is the cross. To live as mere men is 
neither to do honor to this world, nor expect it in 
the next; to live as Christians is to deserve and se- 
cure the approbation of both. 
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INTERROGATIONS. 


BY RBYV. Y. TRAFTON. 


“It doth not yet appear what we shall be.” 


’Tis vailed in mystery; on that shore 
The heavy mists so darkly lie; 

The anxious thought we vainly pore— 
Vainly we turn the anxious eye. 


We list; no sound comes booming on 
From that eternal, waveless sea; 

No sounding shore, no echo strong, 
Wake the soul-moving harmony. 


We shall be, ay, they are, who fled, 
But what they are, what we shall be, 
Are matters which the silent dead 
Are bound to vail in mystery. 


We saw them, weary with their strife, 
Bending beneath a heavy task— 

We saw them yield a burdened life, 
But what they are ye may not ask. 


They left us, and we watched the form 
Retiring, fading on the sight, 

As clouds before the coming storm, 
To regions where the skies are bright. 


Sweet fell the softly-breathed “adieu,” 
Like whispers we oft hear alone, 
And then the loved were lost to view, 
And hushed was friendship’s lingering tone. 


Such is this life’s mild twilight hour— 
The sun is all beneath the sea; 

But hope remains, and hath the power 
To bring the absent form to me. 


Dark is the vail which hangs between 
What now we are, what we shall be, 

But faint the objects which are seen 
In thy dim light, eternity. 


Will friend meet friend as here we met, 
With smiles of love, not false nor brief? 

The cheek no more with tears be wet? 
The heart ne’er throb again with grief? 


Shall we bear with us the sacred bond 
Which binds us to the loved ones now? 
Or shall we, of each other fond, 
Read friendship written on each brow? 


Will tastes diversified as those 

Which mark us in this brief career, 
Lead where pearlive pleasure flows, 

To please the eye—to charm the ear? 


May we with kindred souls retire 
Far from the bright and glorious throng, 
To tune the heart and string the lyre, 
And raise the well-remembered song? 


Or, by some murmuring stream away, 
In the cool amaranthine bower, 

Repeat the scenes of this brief day, 

Obedient still to memory’s power? 





Would this yield pleasure without pain— 
Would no regret then cloud the brow? 
Could we pass over all again, 
Nor feel remorse as we must now? 


The hasty word some heart has stung— 
The love that met so cold return— 

The doubt that trusting bosom wrung— 
The slight that caused that cheek to burn: 


If here with pain we this recall, 

And mourn what we cannot repair— 
If o’er this tears unbidden fall, 

O, will it not give sorrow there? 


Or shall we there be so refined, 
So raised above all earthly things, 
And in the grave have left behind 
What pricks the conscience here with stings ? 


Will not the loved we leave behind 
Oft bring us back to this abode— 
Our sympathies with theirs entwined 
Lift from their hearts life’s crushing load? 


Dark, misty, unrevealed state! 
Of that existence o’er the flood 
None e’er return here to relate 
Such “secret things as are with God.” 


My heart be still, nor wish to know 
What known might crush thy feeble soul; 
On, on in life’s sweet contest go, 
Contending till thou reach the goal. 


+ 
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THE LAY OF THE GRAVE-DIGGER. 


BY WILLIAM BAXTER. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


Dia, spade, a lonely grave; 
For all on earth I have 
I owe, my spade, to thee; 
For rich and poor I toil; 
They all become my spoil— 
They come at last to me. 


O, once this noble skull, 
Of wit and fancy full, 

Bow’d none on earth to thank; 
This sightless mass of bone, 
Whence cheeks, lips, eyes, are gone, 

Had gold, and lofty rank. 


This head with glossy hair 
Seem’d like an angel’s—fair, 
For a few fleeting years; 
And though the gazing crowd 
Shouted his praise aloud, 
Their praise no more he hears. 


Dig, spade, a lonely grave; 
For all on earth I have 

I owe, my spade, to thee; 
For rich and poor I toil; 
They all become my spoil— 
They come at last to me. 
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A PRACTICAL TEXT. 


BY #. M, B. 

Turne is one passage of holy writ which, through 
a long series of years, and in every variety of my 
experience, has exerted over me a strange and pe- 
culiar power. In youth and in maturer years, in 
sunshine and in cloud, while yet a votary of the 
world, and when venturing to call myself a disci- 
ple of the lowly One, this one declaration of Scrip- 
ture has scarce ever been absent from my mind. 
At different times it has proved an awakener and a 
reprover, an exhorter and a comforter, a timely 
warning, a soothing promise, a sure reliance. 

Have you never stood before a portrait, perhaps 
of one long since departed, in which the eyes 
seemed fixed upon you, and after having long 
gazed upon it, you experienced an undefined dread, 
as though the very thoughts of your heart were un- 
vailed; and then, when removing to another part 
of the room, those eyes have appeared still to fol- 
low you, and, notwithstanding the change, you felt 
exposed to the same rigid scrutiny? Even so have 
the words, “Thou, God, seest me!” followed me 
through almost every period of my life. Indelibly 
impressed upon my mind and heart at an early age, 
their effect has been almost talismanic; and though 
other texts may have had greater power at particu- 
lar times, and under some peculiar circumstances, 
yet I feel that this one, having been my guide and 
guard through life, will probably be my strength 
and comfort while passing through the vale of 
death. 

It is in vain that I have endeavored to trace this 
impression (if I may so term it) to its spring, or 
implantation. I distinctly remember hearing one 
of our most eminent ministers take it as the text 
of an eloquent and powerful discourse when I was 
about twelve years of age; but even then it ap- 
peared rather as the revival or bringing out of a 
latent idea already existing in my mind. 0, if I 
could have blotted from God’s word, or erased from 
my own consciousness, the fearful truth, “Thou, 
God, seest me!’’ some happiness, or, at least, some 
relief, had still been mine! When, at times, dis- 
heartened in my search for pardon, I would join 
the festive scene, and endeavor to be as light and 
frivolous as others in the circle of gayety, “Thou, 
God, seest me!” would strike home to my heart the 
charge of hypocrisy; and the futile attempt was 
abandoned in despair. As my penitence grew 
deeper and deeper, and a clearer conception of 
God’s character revealed him as “slow to anger 
and of great mercy,” a tenderness of heart was 
added to my first vivid convictions of sin; and 
while as yet my indistinct views of faith precluded 
assurance of pardon, the knowledge of my heart’s 
sincerity enabled me to find some comfort in the 
thought that “thou, God, seest me!” 

The time came when a new song was put into 
my mouth, even praise and thanksgiving to Him 





who had loved me, and given himself for me; and 
O, what joyful feelings swelled my heart, as I real- 
ized that I was looked upon as in the face of the 
anointed, and that, as pardoned, justified, regener- 
ated, and adopted, I could exclaim, ‘Thou, God, 
seest me!” 

How often in after days, when, unmindful of my 
recorded vow, the allurements of the world had en- 
ticed me to the very verge of the precipice, did the 
thought of the broad eye of Omniscience fixed upon 
me prevent the fatal plunge, and bring me in fear 
and trembling to plead for renewed mercy and re- 
newed strength! And when, at one almost fatal 
period of my life, I had lost the witness of the 
Spirit, and I, the convicted backslider, felt that 
there was no invitation, no promise that could 
reach my case—when despair had taken almost 
full possession of my heart, that same upbraiding 
look which Jesus cast on Peter was directed unto 
me, and “thou, God, seest me!” broke my heart 
in penitential sorrow; and as faith seized the pity- 
ing glance, light, hope, and peace again were mine. 

Not yet, however, had these wondrous words ac- 
complished their full mission; for the iron heel of 
adversity had not then crushed me in its heavy 
tread, and slight indeed had been my outward sor- 
rows. The time, however, came, and the sorest 
trials earth can know—separation, bereavement, 
trampled feeling, and an almost certainty of com- 
ing ill—were mine; and now the passage which had 
awakened, reproved, alleviated, and recalled, came 
as a consoler, a strengthener, and arewarder. When 
maligned and persecuted, when misunderstood or 
misrepresented, when oppressed and trodden down, 
when no human arm can extricate, and no human 
aid relieve, who, who but one that has experienced 
it, can tell the consolation yielded by the tearful, 
joyful consciousness of, “Thou, God, seest me!” 
He that sleepeth not nor slumbereth—he that will 
not suffer thee to be destroyed—he that careth for 
thee, is watching over thee, and keeps in the re- 
fining fire only that his perfect image may be dis- 
played in purest lustre. 

At times, when feeble faith scarce grasps the 
blest assurance, that “all things work together for 
our good,” it needs a “thou, God, seest me!” to 
assure us that we are not forgotten or disregarded; 
and the thought that we are fighting under our 
Captain’s eye, imparts fresh strength and vigor to 
the combat, and leads on to almost certain victory. 
And in that other and far more trying situation, 
when the struggle against outward or inward trou- 
ble ceases from our sense of its very hopelessness, 
O, then the privilege is past expression great, to 
bow the heart in acknowledged acquiescence to his 
will, and with a calm and trustful “thou, God, 
seest me!’ sweetly commit our cause to Him who 
worketh all things after the counsel of his own will. 

But, my young Christian reader, it is not only in 
the peculiar situations to which I have referred, 
that this declaration of holy writ can be made 
available to practical purposes: it may exert a 
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strong power over us in our daily walk, rendering 
that which is mean and lowly in itself dignified, 
from the thought that it is the labor or task ap- 
pointed us by the supreme Superintendent of heav- 
en and earth. The work which my Father has given 
me, shall I not do? Can I not perform the common 
routine of domestic life, the drudgery, perhaps, of 
household labor, the patient watchings required of 
woman, and feel it all ennobled by the knowledge 
that “thou, God, seest me!”—that he is marking 
whether there is content in the sphere infinite Wis- 
dom hath assigned—observing whether there be 
patience under provocation, cheerfulness under 
petty trials, the placid brow, the unruffled de- 
meanor, the meek and quiet spirit? Yes, my young 
friends, believe one who has experienced both hap- 
piness and sorrow—who has lived a life of ease and 
a life of toil, that this vivid consciousness of God’s 
presence and omniscience, will serve, perhaps more 
than any other truth, to sustain and cheer amid the 
trials we all must sometime know. If 
From human eye ’tis better to conceal 
Much that you suffer, much you hourly feel, — 


O, let this thought still tranquilize and heal— 
All, all is known to God. 


Each secret conflict with indwelling sin, 
Each sickening fear you ne’er the prize shall win, 
Each pang from irritation, turmoil, din— 

All, all are known to God! 


‘ 


Are you an invalid? Do you suffer from pain of 
body or distraction of mind? 
When in the morning unrefreshed you wake, 
Or in the night but little rest can take, 


This brief appeal you may submissive make, 
¢ All, all are known to Thee!” 


Do you mourn over cherished plans of usefulness 
subverted, and an apparent incapacity to serve the 
Master with the powers which, bestowed by him, 
you have trained and consecrated to his service? 

Nay, all by him is chosen, ordered, planned! 
Each drop that fills thy daily cup, his hand 


Prescribes for ills none else can understand— 
All, all is known to God! 


The effectual means to cure what you deplore, 
In you his longed-for likeness to restore, 
Sin to dethrone, never to govern more— 

All, all are known to God! 


And your continued feebleness—that state 

Which seems to unnerve and incapacitate, 

Will work the cure thy hope and prayers await— 
That cure then leave to God! 

Will you not, then, my young friends, adopt this 
text for the motto of your lives also? If you will, 
you shall experience that the just and constant ap- 
preciation of it will secure for you in return the vast 
reward of which Jesus spake when he said, “ Blessed 
are the pure in heart; for they shall see God!” 


— 
o-oo 





A WISH. 
Mrxe be the lot at peace with man to live, 
In peace with God to die, eternal life 
Secure, and reign at last with Christ in heaven! 





LETTERS OF AN INVALID. 


NUMBER I. 


BY AN INVALID. 


Dear Reaper,—It is an invalid who writes. For 
weeks he has been a close prisoner in his room, 
Much difficulty in breathing, a constant cough, and 
pain in the breast, proclaim him marked by pale 
Consumption as her prey, and point him to an early 
grave; yet he is cheerful and happy, ardently de- 
sirous to live, yet, thank Heaven, not afraid to die. 
His faith is founded upon the precious promises of 
God, and the all-atoning merits of Jesus Christ. 
These, like rays of celestial light, have been his 
guide and comfort from early youth. Upon them 
he still pillows his soul in the heavenly assurance, 
that when heart and flesh fail in death, “God will 
be the strength of his heart and his portion for 
ever.” For one thing he is very thankful: in feeling 
he is not world-worn nor ascetic. He loves this 
bright and beautiful world in which God has 
placed him; and affliction, so far from quenching 
that love, has kindled it into a blaze, which sheds a 
new beauty upon all its lovely scenes. He views 
the world as a great map spread out by the hand of 
the Infinite, thickly dotted over with various and 
delightful objects, to glad the eye and cheer the 
heart. Wherever he looks he is filled with wonder, 
love, and song; but his voice is gone: shall he sing 
with his pen? 

I love to look upon the earth 
All beautiful and bright, 


Though not so fair as when at first 
God said, ‘* Let there be light.” 

I love to look upon the mount, 
And on the vale beneath, 

With green old forests richly clad, 
Or in a flowery wreath. 

I love to look upon the plain 
Spread out by God’s command, 

Where waving fields of golden grain 
Invite the reaper’s hand. 

I love to look upon the rill 
Meandering through the vale— 

To trace it in its winding way, 
And hear its gurgling tale. 

I love to look upon the bird 
That soars into the air, 

And, mid morn’s bright and balmy breath, 
Bathes its soft plumage there. 


I love to look upon the bow 
Arching both field and flood— 

To view sweet colors mingle in 
This pledge to earth from God. 


I love to look upon the stars, 
Those far-off worlds of light, 
That twinkle in the arch of heaven, 
To glad the earth by night. 


Gentle reader, let us pray that, whether living or 
dying, we will be the Lord’s. 

"Tis morn. O, how gladly, after a night of rest- 
less suffering, do we hail the light! Fellow-invalid, 
why has God given us this new day? To spend it 
in raurmuring over disappointed hopes and bruised 
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affections? O no; but in holy, happy contempla- 
tions, that just before us are the triumphs of the 
spiritual and heavenly over the earthly and carnal. 
A wish to shrink away from the toils, the trials, 
and the sufferings of life, constitutes its possessor a 
traitor to the Author and end of his being; while 
a fear to pass up to the felicities of immortality 
through the door of death, exhibits a cringing cow- 
ard, full of guilt. I am better this morning, and 
have been forming plans, and sending out hopes 
into the future. Hope to a consumptive is a dis- 
ease easily caught; but, alas! often having but the 
one type—flattery. Who would not love to live in 
the glorious age which is dawning. The eye of 
Science, awaking from the slumber of ages, is open- 
ing upon a discovery of the elements which the 
God of nature has placed all around us, and the 
mighty hand of Genius is beginning to wield them 
for the glory of God and the good of man. The 
great heart of nations has felt the life-giving touch of 
the spirit of liberty, which, rising up in the strength 
of moral manhood, is on its march to crumble the 
thrones of tyrants, and bathe itself from the fount 
of freedom. Everywhere the foundations of op- 
pression are being upheaved, and false and debas- 
ing systems of philosophy and religion are retiring 
before the glorious out-beamings of the ennobling 
and true. Happy they who shall live to mark the 
mighty movings of those blessed principles which, 
wielded jointly by God and men, shall yet work 
out the physical and moral regeneration of our 
fallen race! Thrice happy they who shall be per- 
mitted to share the battle-toil, and join in the 
prolonged shout of victory on the ushering in of 
the day of universal good! Then the kingdom of 
this world shall have become the kingdom of our 
Lord and his Christ, and he shall reign for ever and 
ever. 


4. 
a 





A DELIGHTFUL THOUGHT. 


— 
BY MRS. M. A. BIGELOW, 


« Who giveth songs in the night.”"—Jos. 


I nave heard around my pillow, 
When sleep’s curtain softly fell, 
Strains of music sweetly rising, 
Though each earthly voice was still. 
Well I knew the angelic numbers— 
Well I knew that bright-winged band; 
For the soul, that never slumbers, 
Traced them from the spirit land. 


O, they raised a song triumphant 
While encompassing my bed; 
And they spread their starry pinions 
Over my defenseless head. 
Tell me not ’twas but the vision 
Of a poor disordered brain; 
Yonder in a sphere elysian 
I shall list those notes again. 





A MOONLIGHT VISIT. 


BY REV. MAXWELL P. GADDIS. 

Earty in the autumn of 1848, a short time pre- 
vious to my departure for conference—the time 
usually selected by the traveling ministers of our 
denomination to visit their distant relatives and 
much-loved friends—I enjoyed the privilege of 
making the most interesting visit of my whole 
life. Think not, gentle reader, that I am about 
to inform you of another trip to the “ Esculapian 
Springs,” as when last we communed together 
through the columns of the Ladies’ Repository. 
Do not imagine that I intend to give you a poet- 
ical description of a “romantic excursion by moon- 
light” on lake or river, with some “choice spirits 
of earthly mold,” or to amuse you by recounting 
some pleasing incident, or startle you with the reci- 
tal of a “thrilling adventure” by one or more of 
the little band. The visit of which I am soon to 
speak, as you may learn from the sequel, is of a 
different nature and character altogether. 

The toils of the day were over, and the shades 
of evening coming on. The din and bustle in the 
crowded streets and thoroughfares of the city had 
partially died away. The air was mild, balmy, 
and inviting; and although fatigued and somewhat 
indisposed, I could not resist the desire which I 
felt to take an “evening walk.” Yielding myself 
up to the predominant feelings of my heart, imme- 
diately after tea I went out, like one of the patri- 
archs of old, “not knowing whither he went.” 
However, after walking about a square and a half 
from my lodgings, I concluded to visit the Meth- 
odist church lately erected on Catharine-street, and 
transact some business with the “ officiary,” as agent 
for the Wesleyan Female College. On my arrival at 
the church, I found the doors and windows all 
closed, and the iron gates locked in front. I was 
forced to the conclusion, that I was too early, or 
had been misinformed as to the time of their regu- 
lar meeting. I lingered for a short time on the side- 
walk in front of the church. The full moon was 
shedding its mild rays of silver light upon the 
spires and lofty domes of the Queen City, illumin- 
ing the stately mansions of the rich, and the more 
humble dwellings of the poor, and arraying the 
far-off surrounding heights with an investiture of 
surpassing loveliness and beauty. As I stood and 
gazed silently upon the blue firmament above, I 
was forcibly reminded of the language of a Chris- 
tian astronomer of “olden times:” “When I con- 
sider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers; the 
moon and the stars, which thou hast ordained; 
what is man, that thou art mindful of him? and 
the son of man, that thou visitest him?’ The 
heavens declare his glory. As I beheld “the moon 
walking in brightness,” I was reminded of the 
words of Eliphaz: “Is not God in the height of 
heaven? and behold the height of the stars, how 
high they are!” It is by his Spirit the heavens are 
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garnished. And who would not like to understand 
the ordinances thereof, and “know the balancings 
of the clouds, and the wondrous works of Him 
who is perfect in knowledge?” As I beheld, with 
adoring wonder, the majesty of the works of the 
Creator, the countless host of twinkling stars, “in 
the sable vault of Night’s dominions,” I thought of 
the language of the youthful bard of Nottingham, 
the lamented Henry Kirke White: 
*¢ When, marshaled on the nightly plain, 
The glittering host bestud the sky, 


One Star alone of all the train 
Can fix the sinner’s wandering eye.” 


As I walked slowly up the street, I suddenly fell 
into a train of serious reflection upon the incidents, 
sufferings, and privations of the life of an itinerant. 
And as one seene after another passed in quick suc- 
cession before me, awakening a train of sad yet 
pleasing reflections, my mind became so busily en- 
gaged, that I was soon unconscious of every thing 
that was passing around. The pleasure and enjoy- 
ment of an hour like that, is more desirable to me 
than days and nights spent in the cireles of gayety. 
I thought of other years—of happier hours—and 
friends that were now in the spirit land—and of 
some of my brethren of the Ohio conference, who 
had gone to bright glory. 

‘°Tis sweet to remember! I would not forego 

The chain which the past o’er the present can throw, 
For all the gay visions that Fancy can weave 

In her web of illusion, that shines to deceive. 

We know not the future—the past we have felt: 

Its cherished enjoyments the bosom can melt: 

Its raptures anew o’er our pulses may roll, 

When thoughts of the morrow fall cold on the soul.” 

I had now arrived at the east end of the grave- 
yard. And in thinking over many early reminis- 
cences of the past, I felt an anxious desire to enter 
the burying-ground, and visit the grave of a dearly- 
beloved friend. This, I was well aware, would be 
a very difficult task at that late hour of the even- 
ing. However, I retraced my steps, and after ma- 
king several unsuccessful efforts, I at length suc- 
ceeded in gaining admittance to the resting-place of 
the departed through a little wicket gate, on the 
east side of the Baptist church. This elegant su- 
perstructure stands on the same side of the street 
with that of the new and beautiful Methodist 
chapel, and only a short distance from it, and each 
within the grave-yard inclosure. How lovely are 
the tabernacles of the Lord of hosts! How pleas- 
ant to behold two Christian temples, erected in the 
spirit of brotherly affection, standing side by side— 
thus indicating, most conclusively, to the thought- 
ful mind, that a brighter day is soon to dawn upon 
our world—a day when denominational prejudice 
and jealousies shall be forgotten—‘ the watchmen 
see eye to eye,” and the members of the different 
Churches dwell together in harmony and love— 
“that they all may be one; as thou, Father, art in 
me, and I in thee, that they also may be one in us: 
that the world may believe that thou hast sent 


”? 


me 





I have no language adequately to portray my feel- 
ings and emotions as I passed around the Baptist 
church, and, a little to the left of the public vault, 
wandered forth among the tombs at that still and 
quiet hour of the evening. How calm and peace- 
ful the tomb! “There the weary are at rest;” there 
the prisoners rest together; they hear not the voice 
of the oppressor; the small and the great are there, 
and the servant is free from his master. 

As I had not visited the grave-yard since the 
erection of the new churches alluded to above, nor 
marked with particular care the relative position of 
the grave of my friend, it was with considerable 
difficulty that I found it. After walking from place 
to place, and attempting, by the pale beams of Cyn- 
thia, to decipher names and dates, and to read such 
inscriptions as I found to be interesting and in- 
structive, I found a monumental stone, standing 
some thirty yards in the rear of the new Christie 
Chapel, bearing the following unostentatious in- 
scription, which I was enabled to read distinctly 
by the clear light of the moon: 


IN MEMORY 
of 
REV. WILLIAM B. CHRISTIE, 
Long a devoted and efficient member of the Ohio confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Born September 2, 1803: 
Died March 26, 1842. 
‘«¢ Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of his saints.” 


Also: 
IN MEMORY 
of 
BURR WRIGHT CHRISTIE, 
(Son of William B. Christie.) 
Born December 3, 1834: 
Died Sept. 21, 1837. 

As I kneeled at the grave of my friend, and con- 
secrated myself anew to the service of God, I ex- 
claimed, in the language of the beloved disciple, 
« And I heard a voice from heaven, saying unto me, 
Write, blessed are the dead that die in the Lord 
rom henceforth: yea, saith the Spirit, that they 
may rest from their labors; and their works do fol- 
low them.” How full of encouragement such a 
declaration as this! Think of it often, ye ministers 
of Jesus. In the language of one, “When God 
calls you, death will not stop your influence. From 
generation to generation shall the light you have 
kindled and increased, stream forth in new and 
more brilliant rays. From generation to generation 
shall the feeling which you have excited, the virtue 
which you have planted, the piety which you have 
cherished, the Christian love which you have ex- 
tended abroad, remain rich and inexhaustible 
sources of blessing to mankind, and continue to 
exert their benign and hallowed influence when 
your name has faded from the world.” 

‘The wintry blasts of death 
Kill not the buds of virtue; no, they spread 
Beneath the heavenly beams of brighter suns, 
Through endless ages, into higher power.” 


I lingered around that hallowed spot for a long 
time; and was enabled to recall to mind many 
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deeply-interesting scenes and incidents in the short 
life of my friend C. I thought of the place of our 
first meeting, and the time of our final separation 
below the skies in his dying chamber, a few days 
before his death, and of many interesting remiscen- 
ces, Which I hope to give the reader in some future 
number of the Repository. As I thus communed 
with the past, I wept like a child. Deem it not 
weakness, gentle reader—I was at the grave of my 
first presiding elder. The city clock striking the 
hour of nine in the evening aroused me from my 
reverie. And as I returned to my home, I resolved 
again to devote myself more fully to the great work 
of a Gospel minister. 
« The vows of God are on me; 
I may not stay to play with shadows, 


Or pluck early flowers, till I my work have done, 
And rendered up account.” 


There are none among the living or dead to whom 
I have felt so deeply indebted as the late Rev. Wil- 
liam B. Christie, of the Ohio annual conference; 
and this slight tribute to his memory is the prompt- 
ings of a warm and grateful heart. When admitted 
into conference, I was appointed to a circuit within 
the bounds of the Cincinnati district, of which 
brother C. was elder; and I was continued in the 
same until admitted to elder’s orders, a period of 
four years. During this period I spent most of my 
leisure hours and “rest weeks” in the family of 
brother Christie. His uniform cheerfulness and 
generous-hearted hospitality made the district par- 
sonage-house always a most desirable retreat for the 
toil and care-worn itinerant. He was a confiding 
friend and faithful counselor. I always admired him 
for his social habits, deep and uniform piety, as well 
as his true intellectual greatness. His vigorous 
mind was richly endowed with the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost. He was a man of unassuming man- 
ners, always “counting himself the least of all 
saints,” and willing to be the “servant of all.” 
His virtues shone with equal lustre in the paternal 
and domestic relations of life as when engaged in 
the discharge of ministerial duties abroad. I knew 
him long and well, and I loved him with a 
“pure heart fervently.” And it has always been 
among the most pleasing reflections of my whole 
life, that this love was fully reciprocated from the 
time of our earliest acquaintance up to the time of 
his premature decease. But he is gone before us to 
a state of perennial glory and happiness. Trans- 
ferred from the scenes of his earthly mission to the 
rewards of glory, may it be a part of my bliss to 
meet him there! 

*¢ Yet thou, whose flight 
Was on so swift a wing, 
Hast thou not raised the hearts that loved thee 
To a firmer hold on heaven?” 

I have often wished that I could wield a graphic 
pen, and that I could delineate character and de- 
scribe persons, together with their peculiar manners 
and mode of speaking, with the accuracy of some 


of my brethren, if for no other reason than that I | 





might give to the rising generation a faithful por- 
trait of one of Ohio’s most gifted and eloquent di- 
vines—the late Rev. W. B. Christie. But I am 
happy to inform my fair readers, that, while de- 
ploring my want of ability for such a pleasing task, 
I was kindly furnished with the following highly- 
interesting and truthful description by our highly- 
esteemed and deeply-beloved Bishop Morris: 
** Cincinnati, Nov. 21, 1848. 

“Dear Brotner,—lIt is said in the Bible, ‘The 
righteous shall be in everlasting remembrance.’ 
Most of my early associates in the ministry, and 
many of my junior brethren, have disappeared from 
these scenes of earthly toil and sorrow, while I am 
still lingering on the stage of life. How pleasant 
to recall to mind the names, the religious conversa- 
tion, the Gospel labors of those loved ones now 
sleeping in Jesus! 

“Among the departed, there are few, if any, of 
whom I think more frequently or pleasantly, than 
the lamented William B. Christie. My impressions 
of his personal appearance, voice, action, social 
habits, and manner in the pulpit and in the altar, 
are as vivid now as when he lived, mingled, and 
talked with us, though he has been in the land of 
spirits nearly seven years. His person, of medium 
height, was always delicate, but erect, and of manly 
bearing; head unusually large, and covered with 
a beautiful suit of fine dark hair; eyes black, spark- 
ling, glowing with intelligence, and softened with 
benevolence. In his social habits, he observed a 
proper medium between levity and melancholy; he 
was cheerful but not trifling, religious but not sad. 
In action he was easy, graceful, and dignified, and 
neat in his apparel; but nothing in his dress or ad- 
dress indicated any hauteur. He was, in the best 
sense of the phrase, a Christian gentleman; always 
displayed independence and firmness in maintain- 
ing his own views of every important subject, but 
never contradicted any one, or betrayed rudeness of 
any sort. He was a discreet man, a humble Chris- 
tian, an able minister of the New Testament, and 
aman of general intelligence. 

“As a preacher he excelled greatly in three par- 
ticulars, namely, beauty of language, strength of 
argument, and power of application. By the first 
he secured the attention of all; by the second he 
convinced the judgment, pouring floods of light 
upon the understanding; and by the last he over- 
powered the feelings of his audience. While his 
profound knowledge of theology and his logical 
acumen deeply interested the most learned, his re- 
ligious ardor and fervid eloquence arrested and led 
captive the most careless, and made the most sim- 
ple-hearted joyful. Perhaps his only fault in the 
pulpit, was occasionally preaching a long sermon, 
which, however, was but little complained of, be- 
cause his superior intellectual strength, and an 
unction from the Holy One, enabled him to enchain 
multitudes to the last moment of his longest effort. 
Nor was he satisfied merely because many hearts 
were subdued under his powerful discourses, and 
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retired with tearful eyes and throbbing bosoms: he 
followed such to their homes, led them to the altar 
of prayer, and pointed them to the Savior, till he 
could rejoice over them as happy converts to Christ. 
Many in the last day will rise up and call him 
blessed. 

“Tt is to be lamented, that such a mind as his 
left so few traces of itself upon paper. He had no 
ambition whatever to figure as a writer; otherwise, 
it would not now be necessary to tell those who 
never saw or heard him, that, when he died, ‘ there 
Was a prince and a great man fallen that day in 
Israel.’ 

“ The closing scene of his earthly pilgrimage was 
all that could have been expected, or even desired 
by his most partial friends. His life was termina- 
ted by that most flattering and deceptive of all 
diseases—pulmonary consumption. He had little 
or no knowledge of his immediate danger, till a 
few hours previous to his exit. At midnight his 
difficult and labored respiration, attended with the 
cold sweat of death, led to inquiries on his part, 
and to answers from his attending physician, which 
satisfied him that his time was short. The unex- 
pected information, however, that he was. dying, so 
far from producing any alarm, kindled his soul into 
raptures of love, which broke forth in loud halle- 
luiahs and shouts of rejoicing. Relying on the 
merits of Christ, he felt that his foundation was 
the ‘Rock of ages,’ and that, by faith, he had a 
firm hold on the Anchor within the heavenly vail. 
After bearing a clear, strong, unwavering testimony 
to the efficacy, the fullness, freeness, and heavenly 
sweetness of his atonement, and the perfect assur- 
ance which he then enjoyed of a personal interest 
in it—after exhorting his friends, and committing 
his wife and children into the hands of their heay- 
enly Father, he calmly waited for the chariot of 
glory, which arrived early that morning, to convey 
his redeemed spirit to the mansion which Jesus had 
prepared for him in heaven. While he had strength 
to speak, he continued to rejoice; and, after the 
power of articulation failed, though Reason still 
retained her throne, he waved his hand in peaceful 
triumph over his last enemy. And even then his 
action was so perfectly like himself, when laboring 
in the altar among penitent seekers during a revival 
of religion, as to remind us forcibly of the oft-re- 
peated saying, ‘ The ruling passion strong in death.’ 
Though I have often seen happy Christians die, 
never did I witness a more signal victory than that 
of brother Christie. It was enough to inspire con- 
fidence in the most timid believer, and enable him 
to sing: 

‘ When death o’er nature shall prevail, 
And all the powers of language fail, 
Joy through my swimming eyes shall break, 
And mean the thanks I cannot speak.’ 

‘The immense concourse of people that attended 
his funeral, at Wesley Chapel, filling it to over- 
flowing, while multitudes retired for want of room, 
was ample proof of the influence which he had 





exerted in Cincinnati. In that assembly distin- 
guished individuals appeared, who were never seen 
in that church before, nor since. All was solemn 
as death, and silent as the grave, except the voice 
of the minister, and the sighs of the weeping mul- 
tude, while he attempted to draw a brief outline of 
the Christian and ministerial character of the de- 
ceased, under the appropriate motto, taken from 
Daniel xii, 3, ‘And they that be wise shall shine as 
the brightness of the firmament; and they that 
turn many to righteousness, as the stars for ever 
and ever.’ hs. decane 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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BY MRS. EZ. C. GAVITT. 
More precious to my heart art thou, 
Scene of my early home, 
Than famed Italian brilliant hues, 
Of twilight scenes, or classic views 
Of ancient Greece or Rome. 


I read upon yon placid waves 
Fond records of the past, 

And memories which sweetly cling 

To life’s gay morn—whose shadows fling 
A bright delusive cast. 


And, just beyond that towering cliff, 
Within a beauteous vale, 

I see a cheering, hallowed spot, 

Where whispers soft, ‘forget me not,” 
Resound from hill and dale. 


Forget thee! never: there I knew 
A gentle mother’s care— 
Was cherished ‘neath affection’s ray, 
Whose genial light made life’s young day 
The fairest of the fair. 


’T was there I found a jewel rare, 
And fondly called it mine, 

And on its altar proudly laid 

The heart’s first love, which ever made 
This treasure most divine. 


When, lo! a fairer, richer gem, 
Allured that captive heart; 

And in its seraph’s rays of light 

Were seen these words, (ah! painful bright:) 
“ Wilt thou with idols part?” 


And ever with those thrilling words 
Came music’s sweetest strains: 

The theme was love—infinite love! 

That moves th’ angelic choir above, 
Where love triumphaut reigns. 


In sweet response, my heart replied, 
“ This love shall be my gem!” 

And on its altar life’s fair morn, 

With precious gifts, were laid, to adorn 
A Savior’s diadem. 
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LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


BY JONATHAN. 


An epistle—The writer waxeth puffatory—The Repository—Yankee- 
doodledom—The presumption of Porkdom—The writer groweth so0- 
ber—He treateth of literature—Washington Irving—Diedrich Knick- 
erbocker—The Sketch-Book—Authorship. 


You abound, Mr. Editor, in essays, sketches, 
poems, &c.: will you accept a simple, outright let- 
ter for once—not as a specimen of the epistolary 
style, but an off-hand, frank-hearted missive, about 
any matter, sense or nonsense, that may come along 
in the current of the ink with which it is written? 
Perchance it may vary the interest of your pages, 
though it may not add to it. 

If I thought, Mr. Editor, that this proposal would 
set you aback in your arm-chair, with any sort of 
hesitating scrupulosity, I would begin with a thor- 
ough-going puff, directly at you, not doubting that, 
if you are composed of the usual editorial stuff, it 
would immediately incline you forward in immedi- 
ate and complacent consent. But I really don’t 
think this ‘‘ruse” is necessary, and therefore hope 
you will not consider as mere puffing what I shall 
say about you, for I am determined to speak “right 
out.” Fiat justitia, &c. 

I thank you, then, in the name of all Yankee- 
doodledom, for those vivacious and graceful sketch- 
es of travel in New England, with which you have 
lately enriched your columns. We Yankees (inter 
nos) really believe we are a prodigiously extraordi- 
nary people, and that the world has not yet half 
learned to appreciate us. _ Your sketches, which we 
all think are among your best editorials, will tend 
to “bring us out” in the west—in one sense, at 
least; for in the other, you know, we are already 
“out,” not only in the west, but the world over. 
Soberly, Mr. Editor, we thank you for them. 

The Repository is growingly popular in these 
eastern states. ‘The press, as you are aware, sends 
forth puffs for it as blazing as sky-rockets; but as 
that is too much the mere “natur of the critter,” I 
thought, the other day, I would appeal to another 
sort of authority, and I put the question, with sol- 
emn dignity, directly at a ‘‘ Master of Arts,” who re- 
plied, with equal gravity, that it deserved the credit 
given it, and was, without doubt, the most valuable 
monthly of the market. I know not how far your 
subscription in the east confirms this estimate; but 
if the list is small, you must bear in mind what 
hard-rubbing times these have been. All periodi- 
cals this way are complaining, and even those with 
a large subscription roll say that it is a redoubtable 
business to collect money. And then, Mr. Editor, 
you must remember another thing, quite startling, 
and which, I will venture to say, is unparalleled in 
the literary history of our country, thus far, namely, 
that you, scarcely yet out of the region of log cab- 
ins, are sending hither to our ancient and learned 
cities the polished and only monthly literature of our 
denomination. This is an anomaly strange cnough 











to bring a Yankee “up all standing!” The Atlan- 
tic cities have heretofore looked to the west as the 
outskirts of their literary market; but here you are, 
Mr. Editor, without a competitor in the Methodist 
community among us, and, so far as I can observe, 
without danger of one while you continue your pres- 
ent unquestionable claims. Years ago, before the 
Repository was started, there were frequent intima- 
tions about an eastern or New England monthly, 
for Methodist ladies; ard I believe you were among 
the leaders in that movement; but for two or three 
years I have not heard a word on the subject, and 
am quite sure the idea would now be pronounced 
irrelevant. It is really a singular cireumstance— 
the most creditable one to western literature I know 
of—that you should thus supply a large cis-Alle- 
ghany community with its choice periodical read- 
ing. Pig iron and pig flesh would not astonish us, 
for we have been accustomed to receive them from 
you; but you cannot wonder that “Brother Jona- 
than” should rub his eyes a little, on beholding an 
elegant monthly from the valley of the Mississippi 
offered for his patronage as the best one in the land. 
If you men of the “ Western Book Concern” were 
Yankees, or at least one-half of you, the problem 
would not be so insoluble; but we wot not of that. 

I fear that some of your scrupulous readers may 
think my panegyrics rather superabundant; but I 
will venture to thank you for one thing more, and 
then fall flat upon a graver mood. I tender you 
my gratitude for your article on Washington Ir- 
ving—that rare man, whose genius combines the 
humor of Addison, the style of Goldsmith, and the 
gentle morale of good old Izaak Walton. An Amer- 
ican who is solicitous for the literary taste of his 
country, must be perplexed to anticipate what it 
will turn out to be, when he looks at the literary 
frivolities and abominations which flood the nation. 
It would seem that our country were fast becoming 
the common sewer for the very filth of transatlantic 
literature. The monstrous births of the French and 
English presses are immediately reissued here in 
editions far greater than those of France or Eng- 
land. And is not the demoralizing effect visible in 
the alarming growth of viceamong us? And what 
ultimately must the literature of a people thus viti- 
ated in taste become? Will not a large class of the 
native purveyors for the national literary appetite 
comply with its prurient demands? Have we not 
the sure type of such a class in the contemptible 
writers of the “yellow cover” publications which 
deluge the stalls at our corners, and at our railroad 
depots? Under such circumstances, it is refreshing 
to remember that Irving is our national literary 
prototype, and that sound morality and genuine 
taste have obtained, in his classic writings, a van- 
tage-ground which can never be forfeited. It has 
been said that it is a circumstance of inappreciable 
advantage for the dignity and permanence of our 
nation, that its great first historical character was 
the incomparable Washington; and one writer 
thinks that the moral influence, on the national 
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mind, of his almost preternatural example has 
given to the country much of its greatness and 
stability, while revolutionary frenzy has been rav- 
aging Europe. It is likewise a national good for- 
tune that Irving is the first in our popular litera- 
ture—not only the first prominent in regard to 
time, but also in merit; for he has precisely those 
excellences of genius which, like good wine, are 
sure to become more valuable with age. A hun- 
dred years hence, when Irving is dust, his genius 
will be abroad among the thronging millions of his 
fellow-countrymen, and will probably then be more 
effective than it is now. His own beautiful essay 
on the Mutability of Literature, is false in one 
thing—is false in respect to his own destiny. 
Those changes in language, to which he ascribes 
the obsoleteness of old books, will not affect him. 
It is a true doctrine in regard to a forming lan- 
guage, but not to dne which has reached its perfec- 
tion. Old Piers Ploughman is dead under it, old 
Chaucer suffers seriously from it, and even the Eliz- 
abethan writers somewhat; but Addison and Gold- 
smith never will. They have attained the pure 
idiomatic genius of the language, which can perish 
only by the lapse of our civilization. Irving has 
pre-eminently this excellence; and, then, humor, es- 
pecially if elegant in its style, is permanently pop- 
ular. Irving has this in its most healthful and ge- 
nial tone. Where in Addison do you find better 
specimens than in old Diedrich Knickerbocker, or 
the John Bull, the Rip Van Winkle, the Sleepy 
Hollow, or the Christmas articles of the Sketch- 
Book? Fine descriptions of natural scenery are 
likely to be permanently interesting, and good de- 
lineations of human character are still more so. 
Irving is one of the best painters of scenery and 
life in English literature. Scott does not excel 
him, nor equal him. His only fault, in this re- 
spect, is, that he is too conscious of his power, and 
uses it too frequently. Every article in the Sketch- 
Book may be referred to for examples. No interior 
scene in Teriers or Astade surpasses the fine Flem- 
ish picture of “The Inn Kitehen.” Dramatic effect 
is a rare excellence among authors; but how it 
abounds on the pages of Irving! Men of strong 
humor are usually susceptible of tenderness. What 
an incessant contrast of pleasantry and pathos do 
we meet with in this author! And where, among 
all our writers, will you find more affecting exam- 
ples of the latter than in ‘“ The Broken Heart,” or 
“The Widow and her Son?” And as to moral sen- 
timent, what writer in our lighter literature is more 
pure ? 

In these respects Irving’s writings have indispu- 
table grounds of permanence. It is a matter of 
real, we were going to say of religious thankful- 
ness, that such works are to be the national inher- 
itance of our children; and whosoever helps to su- 
percede the literary abominations which are creep- 
ing into our families like obscene reptiles, by di- 
recting the popular taste toward these pure and 


most entertaining productions, does a service. - 
Vou. IX.—4 





Some time ago it was stated in the papers, that, 
while the New York press was teeming with foreign 
trash, Washington Irving had been trying in vain 
to enlist a publisher for a new and complete edition 
of his works, with a final revision. The newspa- 
pers commented on the fact with indignation; and 
doubtless every generous mind in the land, that 
heard of it, felt mortified for his country. I am 
happy to inform you that he has at last found a 
publisher worthy of him. Putnam, of New York, 
is now issuing the edition in a style seldom if ever 
surpassed on this side of the Atlantic. There is 
no flashy ostentation about it, but a neat, simple, 
perfect elegance: the type, paper, and binding, are 
an honor to the country. It will of course meet 
with a wide sale at once. The “Life of Colum- 
bus,” the venerable Diedrich Knickerbocker’s “‘ His- 
tory of New York, from the beginning of the world 
to the end of the Dutch Dynasty,” the ‘“Sketch- 
Book,” and “Bracebridge Hall,” have appeared. 
Each work is complete in one volume of very con- 
venient size. Interesting prefatory remarks, some- 
what autobiographical, accompany each, dated at 
Sunnyside, Irving’s beautiful residence on the Hud- 
son. Knickerbocker’s “‘ History,” we learn from its 
new preface, was commenced as a mere “‘ tempo 
jeu d’esprit,” in connection with his brother, the 
late Peter Irving, Esq. It was designed to be a 
parody on a small hand-book, entitled, “A Picture 
of New York.” “Like that,” he remarks, “our 
work was to begin with a historical sketch; to be 
followed by notices of the customs, manners, and 
institutions of the city—written in a serio-comic 
vein, and treating local errors, follies, and abuses, 
with good-humored satire. To burlesque the pe- 
dantic lore displayed in certain American works, 
our historical sketch was to commence with the 
creation of the world; and we laid all kinds of 
works under contribution for trite citations, rele- 
vant or irrelevant, to give it the proper air of 
learned research. Before this crude mass of mock 
erudition could be digested into form, my brother 
departed for Europe, and I was left to prosecute 
the enterprise alone. I now altered the plan of the 
work. Discarding all idea of a parody on the Pic- 
ture of New York, I determined that what had 
been originally an introductory sketch, should 
comprise the whole work, and form a comic history 
of the city. I accordingly molded the mass of cita- 
tions and disquisitions into introductory chapters, 
forming the first book; but it soon became evi- 
dent to me, that, like Robinson Crusoe with his 
boat, I had begun on too large a scale, and that, 
to lanch my History successfully, I must reduce 
its proportions. I accordingly resolved to con- 
fine it to the period of the Dutch domination, 
which, in its rise, progress, and decline, pre- 
sented that unity of subject required by classic 
rule. It was a period, also, at that time, almost 
a terra incognita, in history. In fact, I was sur- 
prised to find how few of my fellow-citizens were 
aware that New York had once been called New 
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Amsterdam, or had heard of the names of its early 
Dutch governors, or cared a straw about their an- 
cient Dutch progenitors.” 

He apologizes, we think quite needlessly, for his 
caricatures of the old Dutch burghers and govern- 
ors, some of whose descendants have been rather 
sensitive about them. The following references are 
made to the later popularity of the work: “‘ When 
I find, after a lapse of nearly forty years, this hap- 
hazard production of my youth still cherished— 
when I find its very name become a ‘household 
word,’ and used to give the home stamp to every 
thing recommended for popular acceptation, such 
as Knickerbocker societies, Knickerbocker insurance 
companies, Knickerbocker steamboats, Knickerbock- 
er omnibuses, Knickerbocker bread, and Knicker- 
bocker ice; and when I find New Yorkers of Dutch 
descent priding themselves upon being ‘genuine 
Knickerbockers,’ I please myself with the persua- 
sion that I have struck the right chord; that my 
dealings with the old Dutch times, and the cus- 
toms and usages derived from them, are in harmony 
with the feelings and humors of my townsmen; 
that I have opened a vein of pleasant associations 
and quaint characteristics peculiar to my native 
place, and which its inhabitants will not willingly 
suffer to pass away; and that, though other histo- 
ries of New York may appear, of higher claims to 
learned acceptation, and may take their dignified 
and appropriate rank in the family library, Knick- 
erbocker’s History will still be received with good- 
humored indulgence, and be thumbed and chuckled 
over by the family fireside.” 

The preface to the Sketch-Book gives some inter- 
esting details of its author's literary history. These 
classic papers, with two exceptions, were written 
in England. He intended to prepare the complete 
series before publishing; but pecuniary reverses com- 
pelled him to send them “ piece-meal to this coun- 
try for publication in numbers.” They found their 
way to England, and were particularly commended 
in the London Literary Gazette. It was reported 
to him that a London bookseller was about to issue 
a volume of them. This induced him te attempt 
to procure a publisher himself, that he might not 
only have the pecuniary advantage, but also the 
opportunity of suitable revision. He applied to 
Murray, the celebrated publisher, and met with one 
of those discomfitures which form so frequent and 
prominent a feature in literary biography. We 
must give his own account of the matter: 

“TI took the printed numbers, which I had re- 
ceived from the United States, to Mr. John Murray, 
the eminent publisher, from whom I had already 
received friendly attentions, and left them with him 
for examination, informing him that, should he be 
inclined to bring them before the public, I had ma- 
terials on hand for a second volume. Several days 
having elapsed without any communication from 
Mr. Murray, I addressed a note to him, in which I 
construed his silence into a tacit rejection of my 


work, and begged that the numbers I had left with 





him might be returned. The following was his 
reply: 

“«My Dear Sim,—lI entreat you to believe that I 
feel truly obliged by your kind intentions toward me, 
and that I entertain the most unfeigned respect for 
your most tasteful talents. My house is completely 
fiiled with work-people, and I have only an office 
to transact business in; and yesterday I was wholly 
occupied, or I should have done myself the pleas- 
ure of seeing you. If it would not suit me to en- 
gage in the publication of your present work, it is 
only because I do not see that scope in the nature 
of it which would enable me to make those satis- 
factory accounts between us, without which I really 
feel no satisfaction in engaging; but I will do all I 
can to promote their circulation, and shall be most 
ready to attend to any future plan of yours. 

“«With much regard, I remain, dear sir, your 
faithful servant, Joun Murray.’ 

“This,” he says, “was disheartening;” but he 
remembered Constable, Scott’s famous publisher, at 
Edinburg, with whom he had formed an acquaint- 
ance. He wrote to Scott to procure Constable’s in- 
terest in the work, and mentioned that a pecuniary 
reverse made it necessary for him to rely upon the 
publication for aid. The Sketches were sent to 
Scott for examination. The hint about reverse of 
fortune was just such as could not fail to interest the 
generous heart of Scott. He offered Irving imme- 
diately an editorship at Edinburg, and wrote: “If 
my proposal does not suit, you need only keep the 
matter secret, and there is no harm done. ‘And for 
my love, I pray you wrong me not.’ If, on the con- 
trary, you think it could be made to suit you, let 
me know, as soon as possible, addressing Castle- 
street, Edinburg.” 

In a postscript, written from Edinburg, he adds: 
“‘T am just come here, and have glanced over the 
Sketch-Book. It is positively beautiful, and in- 
creases my desire to crimp you, if it be possible. 
Some difficulties there are always in managing 
such a matter, especially at the outset; but we will 
obviate them as much as we possibly can.” 

The offer of an editorship at fifteen hundred dol- 
lars per annum, was rather a tempting bait fora 
poor and embarrassed literateur ; but Irving was true 
to his genius. He knew that editing a newspaper 
was little more than mental mechanics, and that 
genius could find it but abject slavery. Had he 
accepted, we should, probably, have had from him, 
as in the case of Bryant, but an occasional intima- 
tion of the brilliant powers which were thus com- 
paratively lost. He determined to depend upon 
higher efforts, and declined very courteously the 
offer. Scott answered him with other proffers of 
kindness. Irving says, “Before the receipt of this 
most obliging letter, however, I had determined to 
look to no leading bookseller for a lanch, but to throw 
my work before the public at my own risk, and let it 
sink or swim, according to its merits. I wrote to 
that effect to Scott, and soon received this reply: 
‘I observe with pleasure that you are going to come 
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forth in Britain. It is certainly not the very best 
way to publish on one’s own accompt; for the book- 
sellers set their face against the circulation of such 
works as do not pay an amazing toll to themselves. 
But they have lost the art of altogether damming 
up the road in such cases, between the author and 
the public, which they were once able to do, as ef- 
fectually as Diabolus, in John Bunyan’s Holy War, 
closed up the windows of my hard understanding’s 
mansion. I am sure of one thing, that you have 
only to be known to the British public, to be ad- 
mired by them, and I would not say so unless I 
really was of that opinion.’ ” 

The Sketch-Book was brought out in London; 
but, before it had got fairly under way, the pub- 
lisher failed, and the writer had another illustra- 
tion of the fortunes of authorship; but Scott, 
whose heart was ever as generous as his genius 
was fertile, came again to his help. Irving says, 
“At this juncture Scott arrived in London. I 
called to ‘him for help, as I was sticking in the 
mire, and, more propitious than Hercules, he put 
his own shoulder to the wheel. Through his favor- 
able representations, Murray was quickly induced 
to undertake the future publication of the work, 
which he had previously declined. A further edi- 
tion of the first volume was struck off, and the 
second volume was put to press; and, from that 
time, Murray became my publisher, conducting 
himself, in all his dealings, with that fair, open, 
and liberal spirit, which had obtained for him the 
well-merited appellation of the Prince of Book- 
sellers.” 

Irving refers gratefully to the kindness of his 
great literary friend: “Thus, under the kind and 
cordial auspices of Sir Walter Scott, I began my 
literary career in Europe; and I feel that I am but 
discharging, in a trifling degree, my debt of grati- 
tude to the memory of that golden-hearted man, in 
acknowledging my obligations to him. But who 
of his literary cotemporaries ever applied to him 
for aid or counsel, that did not experience the most 
prompt, generous, and effectual assistance ?”’ 

I have given, Mr. Editor, these scraps of literary 
history to your readers, because nothing relating to 
our national literary favorite is uninteresting. It is 
to be hoped that his works, now beautifully reissued, 
will find their way into every section of the states, 
and do much to displace the pernicious publications, 
which are corrupting the public taste and morals. 
Our children demand a tasteful and entertaining 
literature, and will have it. If we would divert 
them from the corrupt novels of the day, let us 
put these pure and elegant works into their hands. 
We can hardly conceive of a mind, accustomed to 
such reading, degrading itself afterward in the filthy 
mire of Eugene Sue, or Edward Lytton Bulwer. 
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“Tue streams of religion,” says Calcott, “run 
deeper or shallower, as the banks of the Sabbath 
are kept up or neglected.” 





FEMALE EDUCATION. 


BY J. @. HASWELL. 

In the March number of the Repository, there is 
an excellent article, touching this subject, by a lady, 
entitled Alice Maywood. The subject is a useful 
one, and its frequent investigation, no doubt, is cal- 
culated to do a great deal of good. It is a subject, 
also, peculiarly adapted to the columns of the Re- 
pository, as its discussion here may have the ten- 
dency to elicit the powers of female contributors, 
who are better calculated, perhaps, to portray the 
evils of the present system of female education, as 
it is exhibited in many parts of our country—who 
can trace, in its true coloring, the evils of mere 
mental cultivation, or its useless, gaudy append- 
age, of flimsy, misnamed accomplishments, in the 
absence of moral and religious training; and who 
are, no doubt, better calculated to operate upon 
the minds of their female friends, by their peculiar 
quickness in the conception of ideas—by that clear 
insight, which a well-educated female must have, 
into the faults and wants of her sex, and that pure, 
sympathetic feeling which generally exists among 
them, and which has contributed so much, and 
may be the means of contributing much more, to 
the advancement of the interests of womankind 
throughout the world. 

The style and manner in which such subjects 
should be presented, depend altogether upon the 
ability and literary habits of the writer. The story 
of Alice Maywood may be not incorrectly called a 
historical narration, with the introduction of ficti- 
tious names, and the moral is most beautifully set 
forth. Variety of style, manner, and matter, when 
used in accordance with the canons of good taste, 
is sure to suit, and, perhaps, to benefit, some indi- 
vidual who may chance to read. With these views, 
I shall offer some brief hints on the caption of this 
article. 

Much has been said, and much yet remains to be 
said, upon the subject of female education. Not- 
withstanding many of the great and the good, of 
both sexes, have, for ages, thought, conversed, writ- 
ten, and enforced, with all their moral and mental 
power, the necessity of a thorough, substantial 
education for females, yet their admonitions have 
been unheeded, and their writings remain unread 
or forgotten by the great mass of readers. Such a 
flood of light, immoral reading—misnamed litera- 
ture—has been thrown broad-cast over the land, 
that the taste of a majority of readers has become 
so vitiated, as to refuse almost all of solid and sub- 
stantial mental aliment. What chance have Hannah 
More, Mrs. Sigourney, and others of great merit, for 
a hearing with the mass of readers, when they come 
in contact with the worse than flashy novelists of the 
present day, or the silly love stories of what has been 
justly termed our fine “poppy field” magazines? 

Education may be defined to be that kind of 
instruction which will best fit the recipient for 
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usefulness and happiness. And this comprehends 
moral, mental, and physical improvement, by all 
the means within the power of the individual. 

Some of the best men and women of the last half 
century, have conversed and written much upon 
this seemingly everlasting theme, yet, compara- 
tively speaking, very little has been done to ad- 
vance the interest of females in this all-essential 
point. The strictures, occasionally thrown out in 
the writings of Hannah More, touching the subject 
of female education, are very applicable, striking, 
and pointed, even at the present day. The great 
mass of those who pretend to be educated at all, 
are too frequently deficient in every thing but the 
mere varnish of fashionable accomplishments—ac- 
complishments, which of themselves diminish the 
usefulness and the happiness, and lessen very much 
the proper dignity of character. Light literature, 
and the consequent effect of an overruling passion 
for its perusal—contempt of labor—has presented, 
and still present, an almost insuperable barrier to a 
commendable progress in the education of the great 
mass of females, who, in this day of improvement, 
have the means, time, and opportunity, to take 
unto themselves the fashionable soubriquet of a fin- 
ished education. 

The individual who has a most sovereign con- 
tempt for every thing that presents itself as a duty 
in the somewhat monotonous routine of domestic 
life, never will, and never can, become even a re- 
spectable scholar. Nothing can be obtained that is 
at all worth obtaining without labor. Labor, or die 
morally, mentally, and physically, is written by the 
fiat of Deity upon all his works—“ Este diligentes, 
nam labor parens est omnium virtutum.” 

French novels and French fashions have acquired 
a very great influence, and exert a very pernicious 
tendency, in this country. If we do not lack the 
independence to write, we lack very much the inde- 
pendence to dress according to that good taste which 
we hope still exists among our fair countrywomen. 
On each of these subjects a single remark from Han- 
nah More, and Mrs. Sigourney, must suffice. In 
speaking of a novel writer, Hannah More says, 
“ That silly creature C. has written a book which is 
foolish and offensive beyond expression. She rep- 
resents her heroine, when she got up in the morn- 
ing, to have had ‘ rose-colored thoughts.’ Did you 
ever seeany?” Mrs. Sigouruey says, in reference to 
dress, ‘‘ Dress should never infringe on delicacy. This 
point I would prefer not to dilate upon, but rather 
recommend to your own reflection and innate sense 
of propriety. Unfavorable inferences are usually 
drawn of those who go to extent in any fashion— 
whose principle is display. Minds of true refine- 
ment will never be in danger of upholding a style 
of dress which leads to indecorous exposure; and 
those of discernment cannot fail to perceive, that 
what may be thus gained in admiration, is lost in 
respect.” Here we are afraid that some, at least, 
are indirectly charged, not only with a want of 
discernment, but of refinement. 





A mere fashionable education, light reading, idle- 
ness, and fashionable amusements, have a great ten- 
dency to corrupt all good society. These often 
make vice virtue, and virtue vice, according to the 
exterior garb in which adventitious cireumstances 
may happen to place an individual. The contest 
is not between vice and virtue, but between virtue 
and tolerated vice, which is dignified by the name 
of virtue, in the conventional forms of society. 
Virtue, in a rusty coat and rough exterior, is often 
called vice; whilst vice, arrayed in a fine garb, hav- 
ing the blandishments of a Chesterfield, and sup- 
ported by wealth, is misnamed virtue. If you speak 
of the vices of those who are daily caressed in what 
is often called good society, and of the fatal effects 
of such close communion with vicious habits, the 
answer frequently is, “‘Why, he is received into 
good society.” And this seems to be, with them, 
the only criterion of virtue. Fine logic, truly! 
How pure and intelligent minds can utter such 
sentiments, and act thus, must ever remain an 
anomaly to every person of observation and reflec- 
tion. 

The want of proper moral and mental training 
always produces in society light and trifling con- 
versation, and the adoption of foolish pastimes, in- 
stead of that dignified and useful interchange of sen- 
timent, which is the very life and soul of all good so- 
ciety—we mean true dignity—where true wit and 
decorous merriment, mixed with the true Attic salt, 
may be scattered in rich profusion to the edification 
of all. Hannah More gives a fine illustration of so- 
ciety where something has to be substituted for the 
want of intelligence. Shesays, in speaking of alady 
who always kept good company at her house, “She 
keeps out dunces, because she never has cards.” 
And she might have said the same of many other 
fashionable amusements. Many a dunce shines in 
certain circles, merely because it is easier to kick 
up the heels, than to force any thing interesting 
out of uncultivated brains. We too often limit our 
desires for improvement to our qualification for 
fashionable society, the intellectual standard of 
which is often very low. It is thus that we sink 
the intellectual and moral into mere physical deco- 
ration—we make the monkey instead of the human 
being. 

In this country the pupilage of females is of such 
short duration, and the desire for mere show so 
great—as exhibited in the anxiety for the attain- 
ment of the mere light, misnamed accomplishments 
of the day, which ought to be gathered as flowers by 
the way—that a highly-educated woman is almost 
a prodigy among her sex. Some of the causes are, 
the superiority which males have in acquiring an 
education by the means of colleges and high schools, 
and the consequent wrong bias of public opinion 
in favor of that superiority, the shortness of time 
to which custom has almost imperatively subjected 
females for the acquirement of an education, the 
few who break these shackles, and the consequent 
neglect of the solid branches of education for the 
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purpose of acquiring those fashionable, showy 
accomplishments which the bad taste of society so 
imperiously demands. 

It is thus that the shadow is taken for the sub- 
stance, and that a flimsy superstructure is raised 
without a foundation. The fault is easily seen, but 
perhaps difficult to remedy. The solid and the use- 
ful should be beautifully blended with the light and 
airy. How beautifully do music, painting, draw- 
ing, and the like harmonize with strong intellectual 
culture! And yet how vain and empty are all these 
without it! How foolish would we consider an in- 
dividual, if he should begin a beautiful building by 
constructing and painting a cornice to lie in the 
mud for want of a foundation of solid masonry, to 
bear it gracefully toward the heavens, and give to 
the whole structure that elegance and permanency 
without which it would be worse than worthless! 
Precisely in this’ situation is the individual who 
neglects the solid for the flimsy. Mere flash ac- 
complishments lose all their beauty in the mud of 
ignorance; a strolling vagabond player, or Italian 
singer, may excel in these. Strong and carefully 
cultivated mind must bear upon its Atlean shoul- 
ders the beautiful superstructure, or it will fall a 
mass of tiny fragments—fragments which cannot 
be likened to the ponderous ruins of fluted col- 
umns, huge pilasters, and massive pillars, which 
mark the once beautiful Thebes, the ruins of Bal- 
bec, or the Acropolis at Athens, and which show 
to every passer-by that here a giant structure has 
fallen. 

One of the miseries of the present system, is the 
attempt to blend moral and religious training with 
the extreme fashionable accomplishments of the day. 
The assimilation of religion with all these fashion- 
able accomplishments in the spending of time, and 
in the perversion of thought and action, betrays, 
certainly, a want of good taste, if not a very great 
blunting of the moral susceptibilities. And you 
may often lecture the little miss, in her teens, upon 
such improprieties, but she is so much influenced by 
the customs of society, as to act as if she knew more 
than her superior in years and opportunities; and 
she as often answers by saying that Miss Fiddle- 
faddle spends twice the time that she does in the 
light and frivolous, and that the taste of society 
demands it. But a few years of the realities of 
life, passed in the life matrimonial—which she is 
almost as sure to enter as that water runs—ban- 
ishes the false ideal, and produces the real. She 
then pines over advice not taken—finds no heroes or 
heroines in her larder; and, from the miseries en- 
tailed by a false education—swallowing the mean- 
est works of fiction, and living always in an ideal 
world—she is really a useless, incompetent, and un- 
happy woman. 

It is now a conceded point, at least by all edu- 
cated and intelligent men, that the intellectual ca- 
pacity of women is, in the main, equal to that of 
men. If there are any of a contrary opinion, we 
would say to them, read Sidney Smith’s fine essay 





on this subject in the Edinburg Review of 1815, 
together with many learned authors of ancient and 
modern times. We say that they have not the same 
advantages and inducements to acquire an education 
as men, and that there is not that intensity of feel- 
ing in their favor, in the public mind, as there ought 
to be. We have not room, in this paper, to canvass 
these subjects; but if this should receive a favora- 
ble reception in the columns of the Repository, we 
may pursue the subject briefly in another number. 

Give them the same inducements, and women 
would have the same mental activity as men, and, 
perhaps, in most cases, do infinitely more good. 
We have an earnest of this, in the many good au- 
thoresses who are now in the country. 

It is the boast of this age, that women have been 
raised from that degradation to which she was sub- 
jected in ancient times, and in savage states—that 
she has been raised above those degrading and me- 
nial offices, to which she was exposed, and has been 
elevated to a perfect equality with men; but is there 
not danger that she may become only a mean orna- 
ment, where she ought to be the equal of men in all 
those moral and intellectual qualities which enno- 
ble our race? 

These faults of education which have been enu- 
merated, may be avoided by proper training, and a 
high order of intelligence among females brought 
into the arena for the purification of society and the 
blessing of the world. Next to religion, well-edu- 
cated, pure-minded, and independent females have 
the greatest power in the formation of good society, 
and in the happiness of the human family. If there 
is any sight most interesting and beautiful this side 
heaven, it is to see a pure-minded, modest, intelli- 
gent, and independent female, who fears not the 
world, who passes her time in doing her duty, in 
performing acts of unobtrusive charity, and in 
showing to the world an anxious desire to bless 
the age in which she lives. 
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BY MRS. E. C. GAVITT. 


’T1s the last day of summer: 
How painful the thought! 
This fair sun-lit season, 
With charms richly fraught, 
Has crowned dark oblivion 
With its trophies so fair: 
Its dawn smiled on loved ones— 
Where are they? O, where? 


Its dawn met bright visions 
Of the lovely and gay; 

But hopes fondly cherished 
Have all passed away; 

Not all, nay, the Christian’s 
Blest hope will remain, 

While Faith sweetly whispers, 
“In bliss we meet again.” 
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THE SHOULDER-ENOT. 
CHAPTER IV. 
A MISTAKE AND A MYSTERY. 

DurinG the progress of all this magic exhibition, 
there were two strange persons, snugly secreted behind 
the scenes, or mixing in disguise with the motley crowd, 
whose presence, if known, would have occasioned great 
excitement at the court of France. Away in a secluded 
corner of one of those far-reaching halls, where the 
mimic mountains towered the highest, and where there 
was the least passing of the gay company, they hid 
themselves beneath an overhanging crag, among the 
loose rocks and brambles thrown in to carry out the 
scenic deception more perfectly. 

So long as the pageant was going forward, the eyes of 
all the courtiers were fixed intently on it; and there was 
but one person, of all assembled there that night, whose 
heart was too heavy to enjoy the entertainment. This, 
the reader well knows, was Anne of Austria, the Queen 
of France, whose position was so critical, that she found 
no charm in all the gayeties and conceits lavished upon 
the festival. Her mind was busy with her cares. Nearly 
everywhere she looked, she found an enemy. She was 
regarded, she knew, as a foreigner, whose conduct must 
be narrowly inspected. Her husband, her mother, her 
very servants, with one exception, made it the business 
of their lives to ruin her. Without harboring the slight- 
est resentment toward her persecutors, her only aim was 
to live with such circumspection as to baffle all their 
malice; and yet, though strong in her consciousness of 
injured innocence, her heart would sometimes break 
forth, in spite of herself, into momentary lamentations. 
No one, who has not experienced the insupportable tor- 
ment of a continual dropping of weak or malicious jeal- 
ousy, will be able to commiserate her situation properly ; 
but those who have, will readily understand the reason 
why, on this brilliant night, she can find no solace for 
her afflicted spirit, except in solitude and silence. 

Stealing from the company, while all were lost in ad- 
miration of the passing wonders, she wanders away from 
the great central hall into one of the vast avenues, before 
described, leading from it. The reader will not certainly 
hold her accountable, if, by mere chance, the place of 
her retreat should be the same as that occupied by the 
two strange intruders, of whose presence she had not 
the slightest notice. Nor could the prudent act, here in 
this secret place, of laying off her visor for a moment, 
in order to adjust her fallen tresses, which, seen by the 
courtiers, might expose her character, and thus break 
the order of such ceremonies, be condemned by the 
jealousy of the King himself. Should that face, when 
thus exposed, beaming with almost an unearthly beauty, 
dazzle the eyes of the two unseen strangers, surely she 
were not at fault. 

Nor will a candid critic, I think, condemn the stran- 
gers themselves, for keeping their snug places, and hold- 
ing their astonished eyes wide open, though this extra- 
ordinary exhibition of female loveliness was being made 
with a careless indifference before them. An effort at 
removal, or the slightest stir to avoid looking, might 
have caused more serious consequences than could come 
from the most perfect quiet. It was not, in fact, strictly 





necessary, that they should even breathe as audibly as 
common; and a little effort, though it might be some- 
what painful and protracted, would be far better than 
their own exposure, as they were there without even 
the knowledge of their entertainer. The royal master, 
too, the proud and supercilious monarch of a rival coun- 
try, who had sent them on a far different mission, was 
entirely ignorant of this breach of his instructions. It 
would not be safe to have their transgression transmitted 
to him, till they saw it issue favorably, and they could 
return to tell their own story. What could they do, 
then, but sit there in absolute silence, without stirring a 
single leaf or limb, and wait the expiration of their dan- 
ger? 

I am not certain but I have now gone as far as charity 
itself would dictate in excusing this unexpected meeting ; 
for I feel inclined, from a sense of propriety, which I 
will not stifle for any purpose whatever, to pass a slight 
censure on the subsequent conduct of Anne of Austria, 
and of the two ravished witnesses of her beauty. For 
the Queen of France, watched as she knew she was, it 
was a dangerous, though a very natural step, after hav- 
ing renewed her toilet, to remain a full half hour apart 
from the company, ruminating upon her troubles, how- 
ever much these melancholy reveries might have minis- 
tered to her comfort. Still more hazardous was it to 
yield so far to her situation, as to draw such deep sighs, 
which might be heard, though they might, also, give 
vent to her sorrows, and thus assuage them. We should 
always remember, even when most in private, that it is 
the business of Chance to surprise mortals for the expo- 
sure of their secrets; and the very birds of heaven some- 
times visit our silent chambers, that they may spy out 
our liberties, and then utter their ambiguous voices from 
every tree-top. But those sighs, after all, were nothing 
to her tears; and the tears were little to those plaintive 
strains, which, as if doubly forgetful of her danger, she 
warbled forth in a musing but melodious whisper: 

s¢*Tis not the world can give me joy, 

With all its wealth and show; 

A crown is but a heavy toy, 
That weighs the head full low. 

The diamonds sparkling on the brow, 
The pearls that clasp the hair, 

Could please me once, but pain me now, 
So false while yet so fair. 

O for a cot in humble life, 
Beside some winding stream, 

Far from the din of royal strife, 
Where things are what they seem. 

No more for me this glittering pride, 
This tinsel, and this show; 

Fain would £ lay all these aside, 
To find where love doth grow. 

Watched by the one I’m bound to love, 
But loved not in return, 

O, for the wings of any dove, 
To fly away and mourn! 

There is a rest, they tell me so, 
For weary nature given, 

Where stricken hearts have no more woe— 
That rest, they say, is heaven. 

Then lay me down in soft repose, 
Till called again to rise, 

I spurn a crown so full of woes— 
My crown is in the skies.” 


Anne of Austria, having thus unburdened her soul in 
song, seemed to be much relieved of the sorrows that 
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oppressed her. She quietly arose and left her place, 
but lingered in the adjacent scenery. Her two auditors, 
supposing she had returned to the sports of the com- 
pany, and fearing a repetition of their danger, deemed it 
prudent to leave their hiding-place, and mix also in the 
entertainments. But, alas! as they were stealing their 
way along, they were discovered, in turn, by that fair 
minstrel, who had just exposed to them her own char- 
acter and troubles. Beholding them issue from beneath 
the same crag that had given her shelter, she saw at once 
her new calamity. Disguised so perfectly by their masks, 
they were entirely unknown to her. She could not tell 
whether they were friends or foes. They could hardly 
be friends, or, in some way, they would have assured 
her of her safety. If they were enemies, they would 
certainly report her sentiments to the courtiers, perhaps 
to the King, or, worse still, to the jealous queen-mother. 
They might be, in fact, the King himself and his favor- 
ite minister, Richelieu, hid there to discuss some state 
matter, while the guests were enjoying the entertainment. 
If so, the green eye of Louis would be still greener, and 
the malice of Richelieu would be sated in her utter over- 
throw. 

For the remainder of that night, there was no more 
gayety for the Queen. She had no farther joy in the 
festivities of the occasion. Fear, that shook her frame, 
that palsied her heart, settled on her. But for a single 
circumstance, altogether accidental, her emotions might 
have betrayed her to the company, and thus led the way 
to a most certain and speedy ruin. It had been agreed 
between the Duchess de Chevreuse and her royal mis- 
tress, that they should each wear a mark, by which they 
might be mutually distinguished. The Duchess, hap- 
pening to cast her eye toward the spot, where Anne was 
now seated, beheld her trepidation, and immediately 
passed over in that direction. Giving the Queen a 
signal, she proceeded to wander, first among the neigh- 
boring scenery, then more and more remotely, till she 
was lost in the windings of a mimic river, which was 
skirted by a growth of water-loving shrubbery. The 
Queen, perceiving the token, arose and followed her. 
Retiring through a side-door in the wall, into a small 
secret chamber, scarcely known to the remainder of the 
King’s household, the two friends met and affectionately 
embraced eachother. The Queen, with her usual frank- 
ness, related every item of her late adventure, and fore- 
told the new calamities expected to come from it. The 
Duchess, on her part, though well enough convinced of 
the propriety of all the sad forebodings of her mistress, 
felt bound to try every effort to quiet the fears, which 
she pronounced almost entirely groundless. Eagerly 
gathering, however, from the trembling Queen, every 
particle of information, respecting the dress, size, form, 
and general bearing of the two personages, by which 
they could be pointed out and afterward possibly distin- 
guished, she advised her to return and join in the festiv- 
ities of the occasion; but, heartily a friend to Anne, and 
really alarmed at this new circumstance, she resolved to 
spare no pains in penetrating the depths of this danger- 
ous and perplexing mystery. 

CHAPTER V. 
FEAR AND FLIGHT. 

Late on the morning of the succeeding day, when the 
streets of Paris were densely crowded, two horsemen, 
habited like traveling monks, were seen issuing from 
the city on the great road, that then formed the thor- 





oughfare to Madrid. While passing through the throng, 
they conducted themselves with the outward sobriety de- 
manded of their order; but no sooner had they escaped 
from the gaze of the multitude, and had lost themselves 
in a long thicket, which skirted the sides of the road at 
that early period, than they suddenly threw off all pre- 
cision of demeanor. They were here joined, also, by 
another horseman, clad in a half-worn equestrial habit, 
who seemed to have been waiting the arrival of the two 
companions. 

“Well, John,” said the elder of the monks, “ how do 
you enjoy your new profession?” 

“‘ Nothing, Thomas,” replied the other, “could have 
succeeded better than every enterprise we have under- 
taken; but a single mishap now would throw us into sad 
confusion.” 

‘‘But you are well-mounted, I trust,” rejoined the 
former. 

‘** As to that, sir, our groom here, who looks like an 
honest fellow, can best inform us. I scarcely know one 
mark of either speed or bottom.” 

‘“* What have you to say, then, honest Sampson?” said 
the monk Thomas, to the servant by the side of him: 
“‘what can you pronounce touching the mettle of our 
three horses?” 

France, sir,” replied Sampson, in true French style, 
taking off his French cap, “ can boast of nothing better, 
sir. You see, sir, I was groom, sir, to a great man, sir, 
in a former reign, sir. That great man, sir, was the 
Duke of Sully, sir, who kept the best horses, sir, in the 
French dominions, sir. During the Duke’s life, sir, I was 
employed in scouring the kingdom, sir, in search of rare 
horse-flesh, sir; and since his death, his mantle having 
fallen on me, as you might say, sir, my whole life and 
being have been given up to this business, sir. I know 
every animal in France, sir, and can assure you, sir, that 
there is not that speed north of Africa, or you might say, 
Araby, sir, that would not lag behind us on a fair trial, 
sir.”” 

‘‘And whom do you serve now, in your quality of 
groom, good Sampson,” inquired Thomas; for he was 
too deep a manager of intrigues, as the reader will dis- 
cover by and by, not to know, as soon as possible, every 
circumstance that could affect the ultimate success of 
them. 

“As to that, sir, I am now, as you might say, sir, 
almost my ‘own man, sir. I sometimes, in fact, do a 
favor to his majesty, the King, sir—long may he live, sir, 
to bless France and the world, sic—and I am not so en- 
gaged to any, but I can lend a hand, now and then, to 
such worthy persons as ye seem to be, sir.” 

“Your King, Sampson,” interposed the younger of 
the two monks, “is a gracious monarch, I am told. He 
is said to have a splendid household, to give brilliant 
entertainments, and to live sumptuously. He must be a 
happy man at home, as he is formidable abroad, good 
Sampson.” 

‘* My life, sir,” rejoined the honest groom, “ which is 
now far gone, as you might say, sir, has been spent in 
the company of kings, sir. The great Henry was King, 
sir, when I first entered the royal service. I stood by 
his side, sir, at his assassination, sir, and saw the blood, 
the royal blood, spouting from his pierced body, sir. 
When his son Louis, then but nine years of age, was 
hailed King of France, I guided the chariot, sir, that bore 
him in triumph among the crowds of his loving subjects, 
that worshiped the very sight of him, sir. His mother, 
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the great Mary de Medicis, who has half the royal 
blood of Europe in her veins, sir, assumed the reins of 
government, during the boyhood, or the minority, you 
might say, sir, of little Louis. But Louis is now a man, 
sir, and a great King, sir, monarch of the greatest na- 
tion on earth, sir, and his subjects are all thrice happy 
under his reign, sir.” 

“Thrice happy?” ejaculated the monk Thomas; for 
his ear was always open to every thing that might fur- 
nish the slightest tinge to the most trivial piece of infor- 
mation. 

Indeed, sir. thrice happy, sir,” promptly replied the 
groom. ‘Once happy, for his being a great King, sir— 
twice happy in his being heir to the qualities of his 
mother, sir—thrice happy, as his royal Queen, sir, Anne 
of Austria, though a foreigner, and hence jealous of 
French prosperity, sir, as they say, sir, is utterly under 
the curb and bit of her royal master, sir, who has the 
queen-mother, sir, and his eminence, the Cardinal de 
Richelieu, to aid him in guarding against her machina- 
tions, as you might say, sir.” 

“ Has not the Queen a sister?” inquired John. 

“It is the black-eyed Henrietta Maria, sir—the in- 
comparable Maria, as they call her, sir,” replied the 
master of the horses. 

“Is she as beautiful as the young Queen, Sampson? 
if you will favor us with your opinions of female beau- 
ty,” interposed Thomas, in a half sarcastic manner, the 
more effectuaily to cover the real object of his interro- 
gation. 

Honest Sampson was too simple to perceive the incom- 
patibility of such questions with the characters of his 
employers, but proceeded, in all candor, and not a little 
to their amusement, to expatiate on the charms of the 
really beautiful Henrietta. 

** She is, sir, for all the world, sir, a perfect specimen, 
or you might say, sir, a pattern, or a paragon, or a non- 
pareil, of all the female graces, sir. She has the head, 
sir, of an angel, the neck of an angel, and the whole 
form of an angel, sir. Her skin is a peach color, sir, 
with the soft down of her southern birth upon it. Her 
hair, sir, calls for no dressing; for it falls of itself, sir, 
into ringlets, as you would say, sir. Her speech is like 
the voice of a turtle, sir—like the voice of a turtle—the 
flash of her dark eyes throwing fire to light up its gen- 
tleness. Her movement, sir—her movement—ah me! 
so incomprehensible; it is like the tramp of an Arabian 
courser, with the ambition and mettle of his whole life 
rising up at once within him!” 

At this last similitude, so professional to the speaker, 
the two monks burst into a loud peal of laughter, which 
the forest echoed through all its silent recesses. One of 
the echoes, coming back to the laughers in that half- 
natural, half-counterfeit style, which has often been 
the wonder, I will venture, of my philosophic reader, 
roused the unsleeping vigilance of the elder monk, who, 
turning his head behind him, stopped short a moment, 
as if scanning something in the distance. He saw a 
cloud of dust; then the black form of a swift rider; next 
moment it was a courier of state, flying with the speed 
and directness of an arrow. There was little doubt of 
the nature of his errand. There was no time to be lost. 
To be caught and carried back to the French court, 
there to be examined as foreign spies, or something 
worse, would compel them to reveal their real charac- 
ters, and the object of their adventures. This would 
have been a peril, perhaps a ruin. 





Fear, it is said, adds wings to flight. Whether the 
steeds, so praised by honest Sampson, had the inspiration 
of terror to assist them, I know not; but it was certainly 
a matter of great importance to the riders, that the ani- 
mals now make good the boast of their garrulous old 
keeper. 

Under the first prick of the spur, the steeds reared 
and flounced, as if indignant at this menial mode of be- 
ing admonished of their duty. The two monks were 
nearly thrown from their saddles; but they managed, at 
length, to regain their positions, and to secure themselves 
firmly in the stirrups. With a second thrust of the gall- 
ing steel, they gave a loose rein to the horses, which, 
with a leap and a bound, now started off in earnest. 
The courier had gained on the fugitives, during these 
preliminary movements, and was only a few rods behind 
them. The race was one of great struggle. Several 
times the minister of justice, who was practiced in his 
business, was almost within an arm’s length of his vic- 
tims, when they, with another stab of the cold mettle, 
would easily leap from him. The farther they rode, 
the more furious their speed, while neither party seemed 
to get much advantage. It was a sight to see these monks, 
bending over the necks of their horses, pricking their 
sides, and pelting their shoulders, with the skirts of 
their long robes streaming in the wind behind them. 
The old groom was either the best rider, or had cun- 
ningly provided himself with the fleetest animal; for, in 
a few seconds after the chase began, he was flying over 
the highway before his employers, who soon lost sight 
of him altogether. But the monks proved themselves 
to be good horsemen, also, and, though nearly appre- 
hended more than once, ultimately gained more and 
more upon their pursuer, until the contest ceased to 
be any longer doubtful. Sorrowful to relate, however, 
as the fugitives were making their last efforts to distance 
the persevering courier, their horses leaped over the 
body of the faithful ostler, whose steed, a little too met- 
tlesome for his purpose, had cast him. Throwing him 
a purse of gold, as he passed over him, the elder monk, 
who was prudently behind his younger brother, admon- 
ished the fallen groom to tell no secrets. The next mo- 
ment he was far away, but just near enough to perceive 
that the courier, either discouraged with his prospects, 
or satisfied with catching the renegade of the royal sta- 
bles, had given up the pursuit, and was dismounting by 
the side of honest Sampson. 

The last thing heard by the refugees was the voice of 
the unfortunate old stabler, who, before he had fairly 
recovered his breath, began to expostulate against his 
being carried back to Paris under a lettre de cachet. 
“You see, sir, you do, sir, that I was only, sir” 
and here his words became entirely inaudible to the 
fugitives, who were still encouraging, with much vigor, 
the speed of their fleet horses. 

CHAPTER VI. 
MONES MEET MONES. 

All that night the monks pursued their journey with- 
out stopping. The next day, just as the sun was setting, 
and the cold of winter was glazing the pools and crisp- 
ing the ground beneath the feet of their weary horses, 
they approached a cleared spot, in the midst of an an- 
cient forest, where towered the gray walls of a venerable 
convent. Both riders seemed much exhausted. Their 
two noble steeds, blowing clouds of vapor from their wide 
nostrils, and reeking with perspiration, had, apparently, 
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lost nothing of their ardor; but a third one, still more 
proud and tireless, champing his bits, and curveting this 
side and that, as the monk Thomas held him by the 
bridle, should be at once recognized as the chosen car- 
rier of honest Sampson. The monks had found him, 
many French leagues on the road, with his feet snared 
in his own harness; and, having witnessed his powers, 
they prudently took him up, fearing in their circum- 
stances to leave the fleetest animal “this side of Araby, 
sir,” as Sampson had said, behind them. 

The reader must have perceived, a long time since, 
that John and Thomas were no monks at all; but, 
clothed in monkish habits, and approaching a veritable 
establishment of the order, they must either carry out 
their deception, or be discovered and molested in their 
progress. This would have been impossible for ordi- 
nary tacticians, especially in the company of rea) monks, 
who are themselves practiced deceivers; but no arts, or 
artifices, or tricks of any sort, were beyond the arch 
subtilty of the elder of these travelers. The only risk 
they ran would come from their marked superiority, in 
all respects, to those shortly to be their entertainers. 

‘Good evening to you, my brother,” said Thomas, as 
he accosted an old cripple at the gateway, who sat 
there as a most trusty janitor, for the good reason that 
he could scarcely have left his post to save his neck 
from the halter. 

“ Ay,” replied the gate-keeper, ‘ thanks to the blessed 
Virgin, the winter has not given us a better, though it 
makes an old man’s bones clatter a little to sit here and 
tell thee of it.” 

‘* We are a couple of weary brothers, on a long jour- 
ney, far from home, who are making our way into 
Spain on an errand of painful interest to our household 
in a distant country. We were three at the first; but, 
mournful to tell, we have left our companion, the victim 
of a rapid fever, by the roadside. His poor nag we are 
leading, as the last memorial of him, for the benefit of 
his relatives, whom we expect to see, at Madrid.” 

‘“‘Come in, brothers, come in. The convent of St. 
Louis opens a wide welcome to all distressed travelers, 
and especially to those of holy orders.” 

‘A thousand blessings on the pious tenants of this 
sacred house; and never may they be called on to give 
succor to two mortals in greater need of their heavenly 
charities!” 

The old man, ringing a little bell, called the factotum 
of the convent, who took the horse of Thomas by the 
bits, and was waiting for the two others to be put into 
his custody. 

“No, no,” said the other traveler, “our animals, 
though worn and weary, have not the best of disposi- 
tions. I will aid you in leading them to the stables.” 
This was a happy thought in John; for, as the reader 
has seen, and as he will see more clearly in the sequel, 
Thomas was the man, who could more easily and tri- 
umphantly pass through the ordeal of the introduction, 
and pave the way for his brother to come in without the 
risk of much scrutiny. 

As the day was now fairly done, and no more com- 
pany was to be expected, the old monk, by the aid of 
his new acquaintance, pulled the massive gates together, 
and locked them for the night; then, hobbling along on 
his crutches, still assisted by the obsequious Thomas, he 
reached the great door of the convent, to which he soon 
called a keeper from within, by another jingle of his 
little bell. Thomas was led, and introduced to each 








monk they chanced to meet, as a poor traveling brother 
in distress. When the prior of the convent came in, 
the same ceremony was repeated, only with more grav- 
ity and precision. Thomas was now all meekness, all 
submission, all piety and worship. He bent his head 
forward, as if bowed by age, or conquered by misfor- 
tune. His speech was drawn out into the longest kind 
of words. The tones of his voice were those of a man, 
whose spirit was greatly humbled by religious self- 
abasement, or broken by the severities of a self-denying 
life. Holding the skirts of his robes gently to his waist, 
by the thumb and finger of each hand, he stood in the 
presence of a superior, whom, it seemed evident to all, 
he profoundly and solemnly revered. 

The venerable old father was satisfied without a word; 
but, to make the deception doubly sure, Thomas began ~ 
a tale of such melancholy interest, that, before he con- 
cluded it, the whole convent was in tears. 

“Cheer thee up, brother,” said the old prior with a 
benevolent smile and a tremulous voice, ‘‘ the convent 
of St. Louis has many comforts to drown the sorrows of 
the unfortunate. When the world, by its wickedness, 
banished the virtues from the abodes of mortals, Pity, 
the divinest of them all, fled for refuge to these sacred 
walls.” 

The art was perfect, the audience was prepared, and 
the case, without the failure of a single point, was gained. 
Supper was now ordered for the strangers. All the com- 
forts, and even the luxuries of the house, were produced. 
John did not return from the stables, until called to sit 
down by the side of his companion, to taste the hospi- 
talities of the place. 

The night of these occurrences was a peculiarly in- 
teresting one in the calendar of the convent of St. Louis. 
It was a night set apart fora gi neral conference of the 
inmates, wherein each was expected to be ready, as 
time might serve, to relate his yearly religious expe- 
rience, especially his conflicts with the EVIL ONE. 
Though all of them had told their experiences before, 
and some of them for the fiftieth time, they were still ex- 
pected to tell them annually, as the day and the night 
come round. They were not compelled to tell all they 
had experienced, but might select some chosen event, 
which should characterize their spiritual progress for 
the year. 

Around the huge fire-place of the great conference- 
room, piled to the very arch with solid logs on fire, 
which threw a warm and cheerful radiance through the 
apartment, the whole family of the St. Louis monks were 
ranged. Since the going down of the sun, the weather 
had become intensely cold; and a rough wind was 
raging through the forests, and whistling mournfully 
about the corners and turrets of the convent. The 
night, too, was dark, as well as dismal. There was no 
house, or habitation, within many miles; the nearest 
inhabitants were the fierce four-footed denizens of the 
forest; and the blackness of the night, the severity of 
the weather, the howling of the winds, the constant 
cracking of limbs, and the occasional crash of a falling 
tree, made the solemn monks hover more devoutly 
about the blazing fire. 

The religious services were opened by a short chant, 
followed by a prayer. The prior of the convent sat in the 
centre of the arch, that spanned the great fire-place from 
wall to wall; and the two opposite ends of it were sup- 
ported by Thomas, on the one side, and the crippled 
gate-keeper at the other. The monk John was seated 
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not far from his traveling companion, but in a less con- 
spicuous position. 

“* My life has been a life of pleasure, brethren,” said 
the venerable prior, leaning his head a little forward. 
‘ For the year past, I have had no particular trials, hav- 
ing been favored with great peace of soul. My labors 
have been healthful; my sleep has seldom been dis- 
turbed; the books I have read have given me satisfac- 
tion; and the whole tenor of my life has been like the 
quiet but progressive current of a river, whose channel 
offers no obstacle to its course. I have lived, not so 
much as an inhabitant of earth, as of the spiritual world. 
Angels have been my companions, by day and by night, 
and the lost ones of other years, the holy and the good, 
have attended upon my steps. Many a bright messen- 
ger has been sent to me from the happy land; and they 
have fed me with ambrosial delights. O, brethren, did 
we live as we should, crucifying the flesh, rooting out 
the instincts of our nature, reducing the power of the 
body over the upward workings of the spirit, and ex- 
alting that spirit by lofty contemplations of the things 
seen by the spirit’s vision, we might dwell, even while 
here below, in the very atmosphere of heaven, waiting 
only the complete annihilation or removal of our physi- 
cal existence, to enter at once into the perfect state. 
Think not, brethren, that heaven is far from any one of 
us. The spiritual world is all around and within us, 
had we only the eyes to see it; and the people of that 
world, angels and men, though invisible to the natural 
sight, mix with us, nevertheless, in all our walks, wit- 
nessing our movements, guarding us against evil, and 
leading us to the pure and good, by their soft but soul- 
touching ministrations. If you are thirsty, they will 
carry you to fountains of cool water; if hungry, they 
will bring you bread; when naked and destitute, they 
will supply you with clothing and other comforts; or, 
should you be prostrated by burning fevers, they will 
bend over your bedside, and fan you with their wings. 
To one, whose spiritual vision has been opened, all na- 
ture is full of these angelic beings; and the universe 
becomes animated, with the higher forms of life, when 
we look out upon it with the eye of faith. This vision, 
this faith, this life, have been to me, brethren, the source 
of my highest raptures; and I commend them to your 
exclusive meditation and effort, as the end and consum- 
mation of true spiritual bliss.” 

At the close of this mystic speech, the old cripple in 
the corner winked and moved his crutch with evident 
satisfaction; and after a long and solemn pause, the next 
most aged man took up the subject where the prior had 
laid it down. 

“Tam an old man, brethren, trembling on the verge 
of the other world. So feeble is the hand of time upon 
me, that eternity is ever in my view. I seldom look 
back to see what I have been, being lost in the visions 
that rise up before me. My senses, which were once 
vigorous, binding me to earth by the most powerful of 
ties, are daily letting go their hold; and I am sliding, by 
imperceptible degrees, from the bodily to the spiritual 
state. Sometimes, like the holy apostle, I can hardly 
tell whether I am an inhabitant of the earth, or not; for 
my soul then passes, in its sense of heavenly pleasures, 
beyond all consciousness of the slender influences of 
the material life. Once, while lying on my humble pal- 
let of straw, mourning because I was too feeble to hold 
converse with my brethren, and too strong to give up all 
desire of intercourse with such as could do me good, 





my spirit was suddenly hushed by the sweet voice of a 
messenger from the world of light. He sat near my 
pillow, with his radiant head gently reclining on his 
transparent hands, and eyes bent downward with a 
warm look of love. ‘Peace, complaining mortal,’ said 
the angel; ‘ for why should you grieve and mourn! Is 
banishment a thing so sweet to man, that he must grieve 
as he travels homeward; or is heaven so unworthy of 
his wishes, that he may wisely cling to the phantoms of 
his earthly residence? O, man, couldst thou see what 
I have seen, and hear what I have heard, and mingle 
with the company I live among, never wouldst thou hold 
to thy worldly state one moment longer than the Arbiter 
of life ordains. Behold, thou art a child of immortality, 
a candidate for glory, a pilgrim to a better land. Shut, 
then, thy eyes to all material things, and open them to 
beatific scenes, which are enacted all around. See! 
thou art now surrounded by myriads of holy ones. 
Hark! thou mayest hear the music of the heavenly 
harpers harping on their golden harps. Rise! in the 
vigor of thy faith arise! and thou shalt enter soon into 
the full fruition of thy immortal powers, poised on the 
sole principle of love, expanding through a universe of 
unmeasured depths, where thy youth, and health, and 
beauty, and innocence, and vigor, and heart-felt joy shall 
be restored, never to be lessened, never to be lost.’ More 
than once,” continued the venerable monk, “ has this vis- 
itor repeated his consolations ; and I now feel to be almost 
an actual resident of that bright land of immortal and 
ethereal delight.” 

As the old man ceased to speak, the cripple again 
moved his crutch, accompanying the motion with a wild 
roll of his eyeballs, and a sigh that seemed to come from 
the bottom of his heart. 

Now, another ecclesiastic, of about forty years, but 
pale and pensive in his look, as if reduced by the aus- 
terities of his faith, rose slowly to his feet. 

‘*Fathers and brethren,” said the monk, *‘ you all 
know the deep troubles of my spirit, how the enemy of 
mankind has been torturing me for these many years. 
I live in a state of constant agitation. I have no rest, 
nor peace, by day or by night. Wherever I go, I am 
pursued by an evil genius, who suggests wicked thoughts, 
lays out artful temptations, and does me every injury in 
his power. Knowing that his malice works chiefly 
through my physical constitution, which is most vile 
indeed, my resort has been to deny myself of all bodily 
enjoyments—food, fire, and friendly intercourse—shut- 
ting myself up to silence, secret mortifications, and self- 
annihilating thought. For forty days and nights, in 
imitation of my Lord, I tasted neither drink nor food. 
Near the close of this wasting period, I was so far freed 
from the vulgar shackles of the flesh, that I began to 
see things as they are seen, and know them as they are 
known. One day, as I was lying supinely on the floor, 
with my eyes fixed to the head of a large nail driven in 
the wall, the cell became gradually very dark. As I 
had resolved to fasten my sight upon that spot for twelve 
hours without intermission, in order to get some control 
over the wanderings of my mind, all at once the nail 
began to burn with an intense brilliancy, casting through 
the apartment a most dazzling light. From the opposite 
walls of the room, next to the end where was the burn- 
ing nail, two figures suddenly started out, this one hold- 
ing a sword, that brandishing a dart. On the brow of 
the one, which was shaded by a most haggard kind of 
darkness, I saw an iron crown. He stood in a most 
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defying attitude, his eyes rolling outwardly like two fire- 
balls, his nostrils distended with anger, his lips drawn 
up in scorn, and his feet planted with a firmness indica- 
tive of his rage. The other, with a mild but deter- 
mined look, regarded his adversary with a sort of pity 
mingled with dislike. Around his head went a fillet of 
green laurel, set with living flowers, and fastened in 
front by a clasp of diamonds imbedded in transparent 
pearl. His long light hair dropped in ringlets upon his 
shoulders, whence a pure white robe descended to his 
feet. No sooner had he lifted his sword, with an au- 
thoritative motion to his antagonist to retire, than the 
monster hurled a myriad of arrows on him, which fell 
about him in a harmless and perpetual shower. When 
the quiver of his mad adversary was spent, he of the 
laureled brow lifted up his sword again, whose point be- 
came suddenly so luminous, that the former brilliancy 
of my apartment was turned to shade. Whirling his 
fiery weapon about his head, then making one prodig- 
ious pass at his antagonist, he sent a ray of light from 
the tip of his sword into the dark forehead of the mon- 
ster, which soon proved itself to have given a most mor- 
tal wound. The virus spread rapidly through his head, 
like a coruscation, then downward through his trunk 
and members, till he was all luminous. His form and 
features instantly changed to the likeness of his oppo- 
nent, the same band encircling his head, the same soft 
curls falling upon his shoulders, and exactly the same 
white robe dropping in gentle beauty to his feet. The 
two enemies, by the fortunes of war, made friends, now 
locked arms in token of eternal amity, and retired from 
my apartment at the sound of a choral strain, which 
seemed to be sung by angelic voices: 
* Light, immortal at its birth, 
For ever lives to shine; 
Darkness, frailest child of earth, 
Falls by one ray divine.’ 
I now rose to my feet refreshed; and have been, ever 
since, strong in the belief, that error will ultimately give 
way totruth. The body will by and by be conquered; 
and the soul will shine with its own lustre, increased by 
a still intenser radiance added from above.” 

At the conclusion of this experience, the maimed old 
monk in the corner laid down his crutch, then took it 
up again, in token of a double satisfaction from his 
brother’s speech. 

But the monk Thomas, forgetting himself for a mo- 
ment, had made a sad mistake. Neglecting to hold 
his ecclesiastic robe, as he had done at first, the folds of 
it had carelessly dropped aside, revealing a figured tunic, 
studded with precious stones, which argued poorly for 
the character he had assumed. The danger of detec- 
tion was now imminent, as his concealed habit had been 
discovered by many eyes; but the issue of a new arti- 
fice, suddenly suggested to his quick and fertile genius, 
will demand a chapter by itself. More anon. 

TUPPER'S HARVEST HYMN. 

THE following beautiful ode was sent me by its au- 
thor for my August issue of last year; but, in my ab- 
sence, it was overlooked. It is a beautiful specimen of 
Tupper’s poetry, which, in my opinion, varies more in 
quality, than the effusions of any modern bard. His 
Proverbial Philosophy is well sustained throughout; and 
this is nearly true of his Hactenus. Both are among 
the best productions of the nineteenth century; but 
some of his smaller pieces, particularly his songs, are 





not quite equal to his genius. He is yet a young writer; 
and his taste may not have become entirely settled. 
Or, it may be, he has attempted styles of the art for 
which his education, or gift, has not entirely fitted him; 
but, young and inexperienced as he is, England has no 
poet, whose works are so well known in this country. 
Some few of the irreligious monthlies affect to sneer a 
little at his piety; but, walking in the footsteps of Cow- 
per, whom he most resembles, he need fear no evil. 
The ode which he sent me last, published in my No- 
vember number, has gone the rounds of the newspaper 
press throughout the country. I have other original 
specimens, which will appear in due season; but now 
the reader may chant the following in his best manner: 


A HYMN AND A CHANT FOR THE HARVEST-HOME, BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY.” 


O, nation, Christian nation, 
Lift high the hymn of praise, 
The God of our salvation 
Is love in all his ways; 
He blesseth us, and feedeth 
Every creature of his hand, 
To succor him that needeth, 
And gladden all the land! 


I. 
Rejoice, ye happy people, 
And peal the changing chime 
From every belfried steeple 
In symphony sublime; 
Let cottage and let palace 
Be thankful and rejoice, 
And woods, and hills, and valleys, 
Re-echo the glad voice! 


Ill, 
From glen, and plain, and city 
Let gracious incense rise, 
The Lord of life in pity 
Hath heard his creatures’ cries; 
And where in fierce oppressing 
Stalk’d fever, fear, and dearth, 
He pours a triple blessing | 
To fill and fatten earth! 


IV. 
Gaze round in deep emotion: 
The rich and ripened grain 
Is like a golden ocean 
Becalmed upon the plain; 
And we, who late were weepers 
Lest judgment should destroy, 
Now sing, because the reapers 
Are come again with joy! 


Vv. 
O praise the Hand that giveth— 
And giveth evermore— 
To every soul that liveth 
Abundance flowing o’er! 
For every soul he filleth 
With manna from above, 
And over all distilleth 
The unction of his love. 


vi. 
Then gather, Christians, gather 
To praise with heart and voice 
The good almighty Father, 
Who biddeth you rejoice: 
For he hath turn’d the sadness 
Of his children into mirth, 
And we will sing with gladness 
The harvest-home of earth! 
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THE WORLD IN MINIATURE. 
POLITICAL STATE OF EUROPE. 

Ir the reader has in his imagination a correct outline of 
the map of Europe, or will lay before him a real map of it, we 
will endeavor, in this paper, first, to give a brief but clear view 
of the present political state of that quarter of the globe, and, 
secondly, as many illustrations of it as our space will justify. 
He will be enabled, thus, to understand more perfectly the great 
events now transpiring on the continent, and the interest every- 
where felt in European questions. Our remarks will, also, pre- 
pare the way for what we propose to do, under this head, in 
future. 

The history of Europe may be divided into ancient, modern, 
and cotemporary, the first two branches of which are supposed 
to be more or less familiar to the reader, Its cotemporary his- 
tory begins with the first French Revolution. It was this that 
broke up, from the foundations, the long-settled policies of the 
principal governments, disintegrated society, and threw every 
thing into a chaos from which a new order was to be created. 

The result of the French Revolution was seen in the great 
Congress of Vienna, where the crowned heads of the nations, 
by their representatives, after long and mature deliberation, 
brought to light their celebrated settlement of Europe. The 
primary object of this Congress was to form a combination 
against the ambition of the French nation, which has ever 
been the terror of its neighbors, and particularly during the 
brilliant career of Bonaparte. To set bounds to that indomi- 
table Power seemed to be the first duty of European sovereigns; 
and this was to be done so as not to give too much ascendency 
to any one member of this singular Alliance. 

To accomplish this work it was necessary to reconstruct the 
nations, adding to one by taking as much from the others, and 
uniting governments which, before, had always been separate 
and independent. Thus, in the first place, Austria and Prussia, 
the two leading Powers, must be regarded as the centre of the 
new system, and they must receive, also, the chief benefits of the 
arrangement. All the European nations must be so disposed 
of as to maintain their ascendency, and make them secure in 
it, without prejudice to the more distant and less-interested 
nations, such as England, Russia, and Italy. France, as the 
sinning nation, which had caused all the expense and hubbub, 
must give up to the two central Powers a large tract of her fine 
country west of the Rhine; Holland and Belgium must be 
united in order to form a northern barrier to it; Poland must be 
partitioned for the satisfaction of the great Russian autocrat, 
whose influence was predominant in the Congress; Sardinia, 
in Italy, must be aggrandized at the expense of the minor and 
less royal of the Italian states; Saxony must be confiscated for 
the gratification of German claimants; Hanover must be con- 
firmed in its English leanings to receive the support of Britain; 
and every thing else must be done to make Austria and Prussia 
the centre of Central Europe, and to guard that centre by a 
barrier of friendly nations. 

But look at the difficulties. 1. Old landmarks of the nations 
were to be taken down and new ones erected. 2, No respect 
was to be paid to blood, or race, but people of different and hos- 
tile descents were to be united, 3. The three religions of Eu- 
rope, the Greek, the Catholic, and the Protestant, were to be 
entirely overlooked, and their votaries to be crowded together, 
and made to live in amity, 

These were formidable objections to the new settlement; but 
the settlement must be made, right or wrong, wise or unwise, 
for the present peace and safety of Europe against French am- 
bition. It was made; and the result was exactly what a pru- 
dent man, or a philosopher, should have expected. 

In the first place, France was more mad than ever, She had 
lost her “line of the Rhine,” and with it some of her richest 
provinces, Next, Holland and Belgium began to quarrel; and 
the struggle between them terminated in the independence of 
the latter country. Then Poland raised her voice against her 
own destruction, but was soon lost in the grasp of Russian am- 
bition. Italy, too, had been unsettled by this “settlement,” 
and began to agitate herself in behalf of her own nationality 
and independence. Neither she nor the kingdom of the Neth- 





erlands wished to be merely the sentinels to this Prusso-Aus- 
trian domination. Spain, also, was dissatisfied, as her hered- 
itary claim to Holland had been virtually confiscated by her 
superiors; and even Russia was unsatisfied, having received 
nothing from this great bargain worthy of her acknowledged 
greatness, 

Next, the monarchs of these several nations, feeling them- 
selves more than ever secure against domestic popular commo- 
tions, began to bear down upon their subjects with an oppres- 
sive tyranny. Though their people might rebel, when they 
could no longer endure, the kings had agreed to help each 
other against all such democratic struggles. Disturbances, how- 
ever, did arise; the people were disappointed; some of the 
kings themselves, who had not gained all they expected, or 
who had lost something by the settlement, were uneasy; and 
a second meeting, or Congress, of the Allied Powers, was held 
at Aix la Chappelle, in 1818, to resettle the affairs of Europe. 

Prior to this second Congress, in spite of the general treaties 
between the Powers represented in it, several of them had 
made private arrangements among themselves, and with their 
nearest neighbors, which gave dissatisfaction to the Alliance: 
But the meeting at Aix la Chappelle could not remedy the 
evil, nor even prevent its continuance and growth. No sooner 
had the representatives gone home the second time, than those 
brotherly monarchs began their private intrigues again, bar- 
gaining and rebargaining, plotting and counterplotting, as if 
no general understanding had been made. 

France, mad from the very first, and resolved some day to 
have her revenge for her lost *‘ line of the Rhine,” and her fair 
provinces on that natural border, started several theories to 
effect this object. First, she began to agitate what her politi- 
cal writers called the Alliance Russe, namely, the conclusion 
of a treaty, offensive and defensive, with Russia against the 
rest of Europe, This idea was a natural one, It was easy for 
the dissatisfied and the unsatisfied to form aleague. But it 
was never formed. France feared the overbearing absolutism 
of Russian politics; and Russia was as fearful of the mercurial 
spirit of democratic France. The bait, however, on both sides, 
was tempting. France offered Turkey to her colleague; and 
Russia was to re-establish France in her Rhenish provinces, 
But fear ruled. There was no love, or confidence, or even 
common faith, between them. 

The next idea of France was to form another great Alliance 
between herself and those minor nations of Europe not repre- 
sented in the Congresses of Vienna and Aix la Chappelle, of 
which she, of course, was to take the lead. This was not a 
new idea. It was the idea of the old federative system of 
France, which sprung at first from the fertile brain of Rich- 
elieu, and which had been the support and glory of the Capets, 
From the death of Henry the Fourth to the French Revolution, 
a period of about two hundred years, this policy had made 
France the most powerful kingdom on earth, It was now to be 
revived. The second-rate nations, who had had no hand in 
the Congresses, were naturally jealous of their haughty supe- 
riors, by whom they had been overlooked; and France was 
fully able, with their co-operation, to make head against the 
world. Every thing was ripe for this movement, when, in 
July, 1830, the Revolution of the Three Days broke out, which 
changed the whole face of affairs, by putting Louis Philippe 
upon the French throne. 

Now a third idea arose from the conservative mind of Louis, 
and spread by degrees through France. It was the idea of the 
Alliance Anglaise, as the French writers call it, by which Eng- 
land and France were to become friends for their common 
good, The navy of the one, and the army of the other, could 
respectively sweep both sea and land. They were both consti- 
tutional monarchies, and, hence, had a common interest at 
stake; and the commerce and manufactures of the one, and 
the agriculture of the other, would harmonize at every point. 
Thus, Louis established what he called the English policy in 
France; and, by the support of it, intrenched himself in a sort 
of despotic power at home. He surrounded Paris with high 
walls. He fortified the city, not so much to defend it against 
a foreign power, as against the citizens themselves. When 
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thus strengthened, he began more daringly to show his hand; 
and he seemed determined to kill, before his death, that dem- 
ocratic temper, which the people of France have so long pos- 
sessed, But he was unequal to the task. The old mania, the 
line of the Rhine,” still survived. The lost provinces were 
not forgotten or ignored. The passion for popular freedom 
and republican institutions was yet alive. New doctrines, 
too, totally hostile to monarchies, of socialism and its cognates, 
had gained power. The old antipathy to England, and to 
every thing English, was rankling in every French artery and 
vein. Meetings of the people began to be called. They were 
so numerously attended as to excite the jealousy of the King. 
The King forbade them; and, lo! the torch was set to the 
train, so long prepared, and so ready to take fire, when all 
Paris exploded like a mine! 

Berlin was ready, also, for the match, For more than thirty 
years the Prussian monarchs had been promising their people a 
regular Constitution; and for thirty years they had been delu- 
ding them with fair promises and empty words, At last, when 
the patience of the slowest race of men on earth was utterly 
exhausted, and they began to demand some written exposition 
or charter of their liberties, the King called the representatives 
of the nation together, only a little time before the events at 
Paris, and gave them an oral Constitution, declaring that it 
should never be written, as he would have no mere piece of 
paper coming between him and the people given him of God! 
The representatives were astounded, They retired in amaze- 
ment mingled with revenge. They made a supper of brilliant 
lights and empty dishes, as an emblem of the bright promises 
and worthless performances of their King. Being the leading 
men of Prussia, and some of them even princes, they found 
no difficulty in spreading discontent among the people; so that, 
as soon as the first news of Paris reached them, the masses of 
the population, headed by leading minds, were ready for their 
work, 

Austria, too, was almost equally ripe for rebellion. The 
policy of this empire has been oppressive from the first; but 
the people, among whom republican notions have been, fora 
long time, gaining ground, have never dared, till recently, to 
rise. The Emperors have practiced a cunning, in their execu- 
tive character, worthy of such tyrants as they were. Hungary, 
a Protestant country to a great extent, has been fortified by 
Catholic soldiers from other provinces; while Austria proper 
has been kept in abeyance by levies from Hungary; and Italy 
has been held in submission by mercenary Swiss troops, who 
will always fight any battles for the pay. ‘The masses of Aus- 
tria have gradually been opening their eyes to this artful and 
tyrannic policy for many years, Vienna, the capital, in partic- 
ular, has been growing in republican notions, until, at the time 
of the general outbreak, she was all ready for the word. The 
insulted provinces were not much behind; and thus, the mo- 
ment the news from Paris reached them, the city, the provinces, 
the empire, were in arms! 

The minor kingdoms and principalities of Germany, some of 
which had been confiscated, others restricted, and all tam- 
pered with by the Congresses of Vienna and Aix la Chappelle, 
had causes of vexation enough at any time for a general rising, 
to say nothing of the domestic tyranny and petty selfishness of 
many of the princes set up by the Allied Powers. They, too, 
were becoming more and more republican, and wished for 
nothing more than a fair pretext for revolt, by which alone their 
grievances could be redressed, Since France, and Prussia, 
and Austria, had set them the example, and could not inter- 
fere with them, having troubles enough respectively of their 
own, these smaller Germanic states did rise, and the result is 
well known, 

So all Europe was settled by the Congresses of Vienna and 
Aix la Chappelle; so the kings took advantage of the settle- 
ment for an unbridled tyranny over their respective people; so 
the old and new causes of discontent continued and arose; 
and so the great conflagration began in Paris, and spread to 
all Central Europe, till its most powerful kingdoms were in a 
blaze. What now, phenix-like, is coming up from the ashes 
of this fabric of the Alliance, so suddenly and so irretrievably 





consumed? This is the great practical question of the present 
day. 

It is always easier to pull down than to build up; and hence 
arises that conservative principle of enduring a few social 
evils, so long as they are tolerable, rather than to disorganize 
society altogether, by a revolution, with the intent to start 
anew. It was this that made Burke advise the English peo- 
ple, of his day, to live peaceably in the old Gothic edifice, to 
which he likened the English Constitution, so long as it might 
hold up, and not crush themselves by tearing it down upon 
their heads, A late writer, also, who contributes occasionally 
to the Edinburg Review, has wisely and very forcibly said, 
that the “‘ Epicurean creation—a world evolving itself from the 
fortuitous concourse of atoms—is the just image of a people 
seeking to form a constitution out of the ‘organic molecule of 
a disbanded nation.’ ” 

Still, when a nation is disbanded, it must be, by some means, 
and according to some model, reconstructed again, This is 
now the work of all the countries where the late revolutions 
have spread; and, as in all things else, the beginning of the 
effort first appears in France. In that country, since the defeat 
of the Socialists and their cognates, in June, there are but two 
alternatives, represented respectively by the two prominent 
candidates for the Presidency. Though one or the other of 
them will have been successful, before this paper shall go into 
circulation, it is necessary to say a word on these two points. 
First, if young Napoleon should be successful, then the old 
doctrine of the “line of the Rhine” will come up; France 
will undertake the recovery of her lost provinces; war with 
Austria and Prussia will be the consequence; and the ultimate 
result may be another great struggle for the aggrandizement of 
France over all the governments of Europe. The young Pres- 
ident would feel bound to run this career, or give up his party, 
and even repudiate the Napoleon blood that flows, if it does 
not boil, in his proud veins. On the other hand, if Cavaignac 
should succeed to the Presidency, then the “line of the Rhine” 
will be abandoned; France will settle down in her present 
territories; a conservative and peaceful policy will prevail; the 
government will commence securing to Frenchmen their liber- 
ties, and calling out the resources of the country; and, in a 
word, the career of our own Republic will be emulated, so far 
as an old region can wisely follow the fortunes of one 80 en- 
tirely new. 

The struggle between these parties is, also, a European 
struggle. France cannot stir without settling or exciting other 
countries, She has always been conscious, we might say 
proud, of this condition. No sooner, for example, was the 
late National Assembly organized, than ministers were ap- 
pointed to examine and report upon the relations of France 
to all of the most important countries around her. M.d’Aragon 
was to report on Italy; M. Drouit de Lhuys was to probe the 
Spanish question; M. Xavier Durrieau was to treat of Russia; 
M. Edmond Lafayette of Moldavia and Wallachia; M. Jober 
of Austria and the Sclave portions of Europe generally; M. 
Payer of the Germanic confederation; M. de Voisin of the 
oriental countries; M. Heckeren of Prussia, and of that part 
of Poland belonging to Prussia; and, finally, M. Puysegur of 
Egypt and the African countries. Al] the world, indeed, ex- 
cepting England and America, were deliberately taken in hand 
by the French Assembly, because France cannot move with- 
out affecting the peace and destinies of other nations. She 
would not have spared ourselves and England, had she not 
been equally conscious, that England is nearly, and America 
absolutely, independent of her influence, 

The work in Germany will be, and is now, to form a nation- 
ality of its numerous kingdoms and provinces, so as to stand 
up by the side of the great European Powers. This is now the 
result universally desired; but there is great diversity of opin. 
ion as to the manner of reaching it, 1. The theory of organ, 
izing the races, as the German writers style it, may be men. 
tioned, under which head the doctrines of Panslavism, and 
Germanism, are most conspicuous. The doctrine of Panslavism 
is, to separate all the Sclavonic tribes of Central Europe from 
their German fellow-citizens, and erect them into one great 
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nation. Germanism proposes to do the same thing for the Ger- 
man population, In either case, there must be quite a mixture 
of races, after all; for the German and Sclavonic tribes are in- 
termixed almost inseparably, if not quite so, in many provinces, 
2. The next great idea is, to look back to the old limits of the 
German empire, as it existed under Otho the Great and several 
of his successors; to assert the German right and title to all 
that immense territory then included in the imperial dominions; 
and out of it, with all its present tribes, races, and religions, 
to form one grand Germany, which shall be equal to the real 
greatness of the Teutonic people. This scheme, like the “ line 
of the Rhine” theory of France, would cause a universal war 
in Europe, as much of that old territory, including nearly all of 
Italy, and a part of France itself, would have to be reclaimed 
at the cannon’s mouth. It would, also, mingle races and re- 
ligions hostile to each other by conscience and by birth. Aus- 
tria and Prussia, too, in that event, must denationalize them- 
selves, and be content to sit down, with all their absolutism, 
at the feet of a new and untried power, All this, it seems to 
us, is too much to expect of any nation able to maintain itself, 
3. Another idea, very recently started by the Austrian oppo- 
nents of this last-named scheme, is, to create a Sclavonic na- 
tionality about Austria as a centre, giving up the German popu- 
lation to Prussia, which, in its turn, could be the head of a 
Teutonic empire embracing all the German tribes. This is the 
most impracticable theory of all; for it not only involves nearly 
all the difficulties urged against the greater nationality, but has 
several imposing embarrassments of its own. 4. Last of all, 
and, in our judgment, most practicable of all, is the idea of 
taking Germany as it now is, without reaching after limits 
never long maintained, and absolutely indefensible at best, 
and erecting a nationality on a moderate and conservative 
seale, like the Cavaignac theory for France. This would be 
taking things as they are, not as they have been, or might be; 
it would breed no wars with neighboring countries; it would 
make a nationality not so large as to fall by its own weight, 
while it would be strong enough to assert and maintain an 
equality for the Germans with the very foremost of the Euro- 
pean states. This is al] they need; it is all that good European 
policy would admit; and it is all, in our opinion, Germany will 
get, whatever greater things she may covet or attempt. 

While these things are going on in France and Germany, 
Russia is lining her western border with armed troops, in prep- 
aration for the worst; but, from the beginning of the late revo- 
lutions, she has never directly and openly interfered. England, 
too, thongh the ally of France, could do nothing for her friend 
in her late disturbances, except to give an asylum to her de- 
throned monarch, as she had too many Irish and Chartist trou- 
bles of her own. Spain had just gone through with her revo- 
lutions; and the liberals of that country, of every name, were 
taking a little rest. Switzerland, also, had just come out of a 
struggle with her democrats and federalists, the former of whom 
wished to create a consolidated republic out of her several in- 
dependent cantons, which attempt the federalists had success- 
fally opposed. The Scandinavian kingdoms, especially Nor- 
way and Sweden, had vigor enough to withstand entirely the 
democratic spirit of the times. But Italy, poor, oppressed, 
priest-ridden Italy, or, at least, a part of it, looked now for an 
opportunity to assert some sort of an independence for herself, 
and hoped, perhaps, to form a nationality by dissolving her 
petty republics, kingdoms, and principalities, and merging 
them all into one glorious and liberal whole. But Austria sent 
an army to reproduce supmission; northern Italy was reduced; 
the southern portion of it began to show an ambition of its 
own; and the centre was ground to the dust by the authority of 
the Pope. What the late struggle there will work out, it is 
impossible to tell; though, in our humble judgment, the great 
day for Italy has not yet dawned. So long as the mass of the 
people are not only divided in sentiment, but pay almost divine 
honors to a priest, who has usurped and abused imperial power; 
and, so long as they will so far crouch to his so-called spiritual 
sacredness, as to suffer him to escape, when, as a few weeks 
since, he falls into their victorious hands, there can be no 
hope of any immediate relief for them—for a country so 








politically imbecile, or so spiritually mad. Still we shall watch 
the future with a willing hope. 

This, reader, is our mature judgment of the present state of 
Europe. It has not been formed entirely by the recent move- 
ments of that quarter of the globe. We have had our eye upon 
those interesting countries for a good many years, Having 
looked, as carefully as we could, into their prior histories, we 
have watched their cotemporary struggles with great interest; 
and, though it is difficult even for a candid writer, in the very 
midst of great excitements, to avoid all errors of opinion, we 
have surveyed the scene from a distance, and may have made 
mistakes, We will state, however, as a corroborative fact, that, 
after a large part of this paper was in the printer’s hands, we 
received the October number of the Edinburg Review, which 
contains a masterly discussion of this very subject. We gladly 
embraced the opportunity to stop the farther setting of our 
piece, till we could have time to read the Edinburg produc- 
tion; and, after perusing it twice, we found ourself so gener- 
ally sustained, that we sent our article to the printer again 
without the alteration of a word. 


AUTHORITIES. 

WE wish, now, to give the reader an idea of the authorities 
on which all our statements will be based; so that, without the 
necessity of our making constant references, he can understand 
the grounds of every thing which we shall hereafter utter on 
the great questions of the day. First of all, we shall rely upon 
established history, so far as we may require illustration from 
ancient or modern times; and for all the remainder we shall 
resort to the great magazines, quarterly, monthly, and weekly, 
published in this country and in Europe, which furnish the best 
resource for current transactions. Among the number are the 
following: 

1. The Edinburg Review, an English quarterly, devoted to 
the Whig side of politics, and to a literature always leaning 
decidedly toward the measures of this party. 

2. The London Quarterly, a very able publication, which ad- 
vocates the Tory side of every question relative either to foreign 
countries or to Great Britain. 

3. The Westminster Review, another eminent quarterly 
magazine, which has long been the medium of those Eng- 
lish Radicals of the school of Bentham, and Mill, and their 
distinguished coadjutors and successors, 

4. The North British Review, a religious and literary maga- 
zine, started by Dr. Chalmers, and now edited by his son-in- 
law, Dr. Hanna, which is evangelical on nearly all questions. 

5. Blackwood’s Magazine, a literary monthly, the best in 
Europe, though highly spiced with aristocracy. 

6. The Dublin University Magazine, another literary work, 
quite liberal, and nearly equaling, some say surpassing, Black- 
wood in general ability. 

7. The North American Review, neutral in politics, but first 
among the great quarterlies of this country. 

8. American Journal of Science and Arts, (Silliman’s Jour- 
nal,) which stands at the head of American periodicals of its 
cast. ‘ 

9. Massachusetts Quarterly Review, a work of a very pecu- 
liar character, but worthy of consultation, if not for opinions, 
at least for facts. ' 

10. The New Englander, a very able review, well worthy of 
confidence and respect. 

11. Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, neutral in politics and 
religion, but equal in literary merit to any work of its kind in 
any quarter of the globe. 

12. The Democratic and American Reviews, the two antag- 
onistic political monthlies of this country, each well conducted, 
and worthy of regard. 

13. The Methodist Quarterly, the Biblical Repository, and 
the Princeton Review, which maintain about an even rank. 

14. The Literary World, and the Southern Literary Messen- 
ger, not surpassed in our country for general merit. 

15. Nearly every leading newspaper in the land. These are 
a portion of our authorities, but not a'l. We have tiem before 
us all the while. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

A First Book In GREEK, containing a full view of the forms 
of Words, with Vocabularies and Copious Exercises on the method 
of Constant Imitation and Repetition. By John M’Clintock, D. 
D., Professor of Languages, and George R. Crooks, A. M., 
Adjunct Professor of Languages in Dickinson College. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1848.—We have given the whole 
title of this work, believing it will present a fairer view of its 
character, than any thing we could offer in the same number 
of words, We have run our eye carefully over this book, and 
are ready to give the following opinion of its merits: that it is 
a much better book for students, especially after they are ini- 
tiated a little into the elements of Greek, than any other work 
now extant. We shall endeavor to give the grounds of that 
opinion at a more convenient time. The chapter on accents 
is particularly good. We advise all colleges and schools to 
use this work. 

Curistiran Sonos. By the Rev. James Gilbourne Lyons, 
LL. D. Fourth Edition. Philadelphia: George S. Appleton. 
1849.—Dr. Lyons is quite a poet, not one of the first in the 
country, yet very respectable. These lyrics have some fine 
specimens of versification. Their faults are those of an un- 
practiced pen, or of one employed on too many sober prose 
topics to be able to enter upon themes of the imagination with 
the highest possible success. There is a sort of madness, or, 
as a beautiful critic has said, a “fine frenzy ” of soul, which 
Dr. Lyons does not possess, But his book is liberal, evangeli- 
cal, pure, and good. 

CATALOGUE OF THE OFFICERS AND STUDENTS OF M’KEN- 
DREE COLLEGE. 1848.—This institution is rapidly rising to a 
high degree of popular favor in Illinois. We hear nothing but 
good of it from every quarter. This success we prophesied, 
and stated our prophecy in this work, immediately after the 
election of its present faculty, which is sufficiently able to give 
prosperity to any college. The President is an old friend. We 
know all about him. He is, in every respect, a man worthy of 
his place. His colleagues are, also, men of ability, industry, 
energy, and scholarship. The College, under such supervision, 
must succeed. 

FourtH ANNuAL Report of the Commissioners and Super- 
intendent of the Hospital for the Insane, to the General Assem- 
bly of the State of Indiana, 1848. 

By-Laws adopted by the Commissioners of the Indiana Hos- 
pital for the Insane, at Indianapolis, August 1, 1848. 

By the perusal of these two documents, we perceive that the 
Indiana Hospital for the Insane, from the beginning one of the 
best of its class of institutions, is gradually advancing to still 
higher degrees of perfection and success. It gives us pleasure 
to watch, as we do, its growth; and, in behalf of the whole 
community, we return thanks to its officers for their wise and 
efficient labors in the prosecution of their noble work. 

InrropuctTory LECTURE, delivered to the Class of the Star- 
ling Medical College, November 1, 1848. By Professor Merrick: 
Columbus. 1848.—With unfeigned pleasure we acknowledge 
the receipt of this address. There is no profession in whose 
prosperity and improvement we feel greater interest, than 
that of medicine, unless it be the ministerial. There is to us 
something infinitely bewitching in the medical sciences; and 
we have never read works with greater pleasure, than those 
we have perused on physiology, anatomy, and the cognate 
topics. Richerand, Bichat, and Bell, we read almost twenty 
years ago; and we have not allowed one great work, on these 
subjects, to pass entirely unnoticed, from that day to this. 
Some of them we have studied through and through a dozen 
times. Without being the least speck of a medical doctor, and 
making no professions of skill or knowledge physical, we repeat, 
that there is yet no subject of study more bewitching to us. 
Had we not other duties to perform, we could pursue it all the 
time; and really we almost envy our old friend, Professor 
Merrick, his glorious field of usefulness and pleasure. The 
reader may think these remarks irrelevant; perhaps they are; 
but they were stirred up by the perusal of the Professor’s 
able, spirited, kind, noble, intellectual address. If we have 
committed any fault, the Professor must bear the blame. 








EDITOR’S TABLE. 

Wir many bows to our patrons, we send forth the present 
number of our work. It contains, we think, a fair list of read- 
able contributions, a good picture, and a little more editorial 
than we intend generally to give. Happening, this once, to 
fall upon a scribbling vein, we kept writing on till the last page 
of the number warned us to make a stop. ' 

As the uniform character of the work is supposed to be a lit- 
tle sober, we throw in another scrap of our story to help 
‘‘lighten up the lump;” and several of our correspondents, 
particularly brother ‘“‘ Jonathan,” an old rogue in this line, has 
contributed his portion in the shape of puffs. We should be 
sorry for any man, who believed the half of either the good or 
evil said of him in these days; but we can really not divine 
what mischief we have been at, to merit the compliments here 
bestowed. As to bringing out the Yankees, we plead an alibi, 
or whatever else will suit the case; for the Yankees are known 
to have been out these many years, over all God’s earth, 
wherever a “‘horn spoon” or a *‘ wooden nutmeg” could be 
sold. However, as an editor is not understood to indorse all 
that his contributors may say, but leave to them their liberties 
and responsibilities in what they write, we shall put up our 
sword with a most magnanimous content. 

Our contributors, new and old, have done large things for us 
within a month; and their works are either now in the printer’s 
fingers, or they are dignifiedly holding on, waiting for their 
chance. A few of them will require a word of explanation: 
“ Secret Societies,” wherein the writer becometh a little tough, 
we must lay aside, as we do not propose to enter upon topics of 
that sort. It would, also, stir up a hornet’s nest among our fair 
readers, all of whom belong, we believe, to such associations; 
or, at least, are remarkable for their talent at keeping secrets, 
which is just as much. A certain poem, which the author 
wishes us to divide into parts and publish, would, in that 
way, never get twenty readers, though, in itself, it is worthy of 
being read. The writer must take a shorter topic and “try 
again.” An old and particular Yankee friend of ours sends a 
poem, which, he thinks, ‘if it have no other merit, is, at least, 
respectable for its rhythm and good rhyme.” He is just right; 
it has both rhyme and rhythm, but is no poetry, after all; and 
had we the young Pegasus here, we would box his ears for 
sending us such a piece. Rhyme and rhythm! Sure enough; 
but does that constitute poetry, with nothing else? Sit down, 
now, and read gravely the following celebrated stanza, which 
has your two qualities to perfection, and tell me whether you 

call it poetry. Now, don’t flinch. Read it fairly through; then 
scan it like a gentleman and a scholar, as you are. Thus the 
glorious old stanza runs: 
** High diddle diddle, 
The cat’s in the fiddle, 
The cow jumped over the moon; 
The little dog laughed 
To see such a craft, 
And the dish ran away with the spoon.” 


Now, sir, though that verse was not written by Shakspeare, so 
far as we know, we contend it has both rhyme and rhythm in 
it, and these nearly or quite perfect; and your own piece, like 
a good deal else we receive, has nothing more. If any of our 
readers think we deal with unusual mildness with our friend, 
we answer, that we understand his case exactly, and he under- 
stands us. We know him “like a book;” for these several 
years, he has sought and received our friendly criticisms upon 
his works; and the ingrate has complained frequently of our 
‘¢ soft soap.”? We should admire to look in upon the corners 
of his mouth when he reads this note. It is, of course, written 
for his good. It could not be possible that we should mean 
any body else! 

The most successful agent for the Repository this year, is 
Rev. J. T. MrrcuHett, who has procured us, as a New-Year’s 
gift, sizty new subscribers. His plan is this: he places the Re. 
pository in the hands of a committee of ladies, who obtain 
as many subscribers as they can, and then put the commission 
allowed him into the usual funda for the relief of the poor in 
his congregation. ye commend this plan to all ministers, 
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SUMMER SHOWER. 


BY WILLIAM FORD. 


Tue thunder-storm had pass’d away; 
The day was now declining; 

From out the west the king of day, 
Unvailed, was brightly shining; 

While in the east the storm-cloud dark, 
From which the shower was streaming, 

Went floating on—the lightning spark 
Along its brow still gleaming. 


In majesty a rainbow proud 
The storm-king’s throne was arching, 
As if the monarch of the clond 
In regal state was marching— 
As when from western skies, amain, 
That rolling mass was looming, 
The distant thunder of the train 
Still o’er the hills came booming. 


It rose in wrath; there seemed a woe 
O’er all the land impending; 

*Tis past—a priceless boon—and, lo! 
Its treasures still descending; 

Its dripping skirts of limpid pearl 
Are filled with golden blessing; 

The grateful flowers their leaves unfurl, 
To soft low winds caressing. 


The richest good the heavens impart, 
Thus men are oft deploring; 
They fear, through unbelief of heart, 
When they should be adoring; 
For o’er the wildest storm that blows, 
A heavenly light is shining; 
God rules the world—our wants he knows— 
Proud man, then cease repining. 





